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A    NIGHT   AT    SEA. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


To  the  Author  of  Tales  of  My  Neighbourhoodr 

Sir, 

Understanding  that  you  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  Irish  Tales  under  the  above  title, 
I  beg  to  forward  you  a  slight  sketch,  which  you  ' 
are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  collection.  With  respect  to  any 
improvements  you  may  wish  to  make  in  my  MS., 
I  give  you  the  same  licence  that  is  said  to  have 
been  accorded  to  a  celebrated  Roman  critic  in 
his  revision  of  iEneid,  you  may  blot  what  you 
like,  but  add  nothing. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Thaddeus  Flint. 

VOL.  II.  B 


S  INTUODUCTORY    LETTER. 

I  readily  accept  the  contribution  of  my 
"  neighbour,""  Mr.  Flint,  upon  his  own  condi- 
tions, and  the  more  readily  as  he  has  laid  the 
scene  in  accordance  with  my  own  views.  Being 
''  neighbours,"  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  same  characters  occasionally  figuring 
in  both  our  tales ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
we  agree  in  opinion  with  respect  to  Mr,  Ajax 
M'Orient.  If,  in  the  next  communication  with 
which  Mr.  Flint  may  favour  me,  he  should  aim 
less  at  pungency,  and  more  at  feeling — if  he 
should  accommodate  his  dialogue  more  nearly 
to  the  language  of  actual  nature,  and  learn  to 
look  at  life  with  a  somewhat  graver  eye,  his 
correspondence  will  be  the  more  valuable  to  me, 
and  perhaps  the  more  acceptable  to  our  common 
readers. 
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"  Don't  tell  me — don't  tell  me — brother,  do 
you  lock  up  your  daughters  hke  chickens  in  a 
coop,  if  you  please,  but  leave  me  to  manage 
mine  as  /  please." 

"  Well— well— " 

''De  mortuis  nil — therefore  I  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  part  of  poor  Eliza's  education.  My  late 
excellent  wife,  and  your  sister,  was  quite  of  your 
way  of  thinking,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why  that  the  child  used  to  go  dawdling  from 
room  to  room,  like  a  chicken  with  the  pip,  its 
pretty  little  face  as  sad  as  a  funeral,  and  its 
cheeks  the  opposite  of  convex." 

«  Poor  Ellen  ! " 
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*'  Poor  Ellen  ?  so  say  I,  Captain  Beauchamp. 
She  was  nearer  to  me  than  to  you — and  if  I 
said  dearer  also,  perhaps  I  should  advance  no 
more  than  I  had  argument  to  maintain.  I'll 
leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  whether  1  did  not 
show  as  much  before  her  death  and  after.  She 
had  die  best  advice  that  Dublin  could  aiford, 
and  her  funeral,  including  a  weeping  Hymen  for 
her  monument,  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds, 
rd  like  to  know  what  more  could  be  expected 
from  any  disconsolate  husband  in  the  country?"  • 

"It  is  not  the  dead — it  is  not  the  dead. 
Major  O'Brien — it  is  to  save  the  living  from 
destruction  that  1  speak  to  you.  1  say  you  give 
your  daughter  too  free  a  rein." 

••'  And  I  say  you  keep  too  tight  a  one  on 
yours.**' 

"  To  see  a  little  giddy  cockle-shell  like  Eliza 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  reading — her  own 
friends — her  own  society — her  own  hours  for 
study  or  amusement.  What  can  you  expect 
from  it?" 
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.  *' To  see  a  number  of  young  people,  all 
health  and  good-nature,  clapped  into  a  room, 
and  ranged  along  the  wall  like  mummies  in  a 
catacomb  —  a  school-book  or  the  *  Pilg-rim's 
Progress'  for  their  only  reading — dressed  up  to 
the  throat  in  black — taught  to  think  jesting 
worse  than  murder — to  laugh  by  note,  and  to  be 
drilled  in  their  very  sports !  Now  what  can  you 
expect  from  that  ?  " 

"  The   slackened   bow   will    never   send    an 
arrow  home/* 

"  The  bow  o'er-bent  will  break.'* 

"  Well,  Major,  you  are  too  many  for  me  at* 
this  word-play.  You  have  the  advantage ;  i\.'V 
you  are  one  of  those  persons  who  love  to  turn 
every  thing  into  matter  of  ridicule,  and  it  is  as 
vain  to  reason  with  a  jester,  as  it  is  to  bring 
cannon  to  bear  upon  butterflies.  For  my  part, 
I  never  hear  one  of  those  modern  philosophers 
advocate  the  turning  a  child  loose  into  a  library 
and  choose  his  own  reading,  that  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  ask  him — Sir,  if  your  child  were  sick 
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would  you  send  him  alone  into  a  druggist's  ware- 
room  to  lay  his  hand  at  random  upon  bane  or 
antidote?  If  your  child  were  in  want  of  society 
would  you  turn  him  into  the  street  to  choose 
what  company  he  pleases  ?  For  what  are  books 
but  company  ?  A  good  book  is  good  company — 
and  a  bad  book  is  very,  very  bad  company 
indeed.  A  little  time,  brother,  will,  I  fear,  too 
plainly  show  you  the  fallacy  of  your  fashion- 
able philosophy.  Take  your  own  way — but 
mark  what  I  tell  you :  Eliza  will  give  you 
cause  to  regret  your  over-indulgence  before 
she  is  many  years  older.  Had  my  poor  sister 
lived  (what  fancy  possessed  her  to  marry  as  she 
did  I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell),  there  would  have 
been  some  hope  of  safety;  but  as  it  is,  I  look 
for  a  lee  shore,  with  blue  lights  and  minute  guns, 
I  promise  you.'* 

*'  And  had  my  poor  sister  lived,"  replied  the 
Major,  "  whose  only  foolish  act  that  I  remember 
Avas  that  of  giving  her  hand  to  Lieutenant 
Beauchamp,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  R.  N.,  my  nieces 
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might  have  some   chance  of  happiness   and — 
comfort — but  as  it  is " 

The  above  conversation  passed  between  Major 
O'Brien  and  his  brother-in-law,  as  they  sat 
together,  at  sunset,  on  a  rustic  seat  in  the  little 
shrubbery  of  Drumshambo  Hall,  the  Major's 
wooden  leg  pointed  horizontally  forward,  and 
the  dark  and  sallow-faced  Lieutenant  sitting  in 
the  gloom}^  shadow  of  a  laurel  at  the  further 
end. 

"  Come — come— however,"  added  the  Major, 
observing  some  vexation  on  the  sailor's  coun- 
tenance, '*  I  have  done ;  we  must  not  quarrel,' 
brother.  Eliza's  marriage  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion— and  I  cannot  better  show  you  how  little  I 
am  disposed  to  anger  at  this  moment,  than  by 
wishing  that  every  one  of  your  good  daughters 
may  meet  as  fair  an  offer  as  that  of  Henry 
Courtnay.'* 

"  Aye,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  in  that,  indeed, 
she  has  met  a  happy  fortune.  Yet  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  although  all  appears  so  certain 
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in  that  quarter,  I  have  strange  misgivings  that 
the  match  will  never  be.  Have  you  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Eliza  yet?" 

"  No. — I  waited  until  to-morrow  to  propose 
it  to  her." 

"  Ten  to  one  she  runs  adrift  at  the  idea  of 
it." 

"  Good  brother,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know 
Eliza.  Her  father's  wish  would  be  enough  to 
make  her  instantly  forego  her  own.  This  is  the 
effect  of  rational  indulgence.  You  shall  see  the 
proof  before  you  leave  Drumshambo  HalJ,  for 
I  intend  to  speak  to  her  about  it  to-moirow, 
as  soon  as  we  have  taken  breakfast." 

At  this  instant,  a  long  shadow  was  thrown 
across  the  lawn  from  the  rustic  gate  which  led 
towards  the  village  road,  and  a  sweet  voice  was 
heard  singing  at  a  distance  the  first  verse  of 
Burns'  beautiful  song  : — 

Their  groves  0'  green  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright  beaming  simmers  exalt  the  perfume  ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 
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*'  There  she  is,"  said  the  Major,  with  a 
delighted  eye. 

Casting  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  they 
beheld  standing  at  the  gate,  with  eyes  reverted 
to  the  village,  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  simple 
white,  with  a  plain  blue  sash  around  her  waist, 
and  dark  and  curling  hair,  of  somewhat  less 
than  the  usual  length.  While  the  gentlemen 
observed  her,  a  second  shadow  fell  in  the  same 
direction,  and  immediately  after  both  disap- 
peared. It  was  plain  EHza  had  not  seen  her 
father  and  her  uncle.  Supposing  that  it  was  one 
of  the  tenantry  who  might  wish  to  use  her  inter-* 
cession  with  himself,  the  Major  did  not  take 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  continued  the 
conversation  with  his  brother-in-law. 

"  That  was  a  volume  of  Burns  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand — just  the  poet  for  her — the 
wild  unshackled  bard  of  nature.  You  may  have 
seen  the  glen,  which  we  call  the  Glen  of  Ferns, 
running  between  the  mountain  and  the  village. 
It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  Eliza's,  prized  for  its 
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very  wildness,  and  the  Irish  character  of  its 
scenery.  It  is  just  the  place  for  her  to  sit  and 
read  such  a  book  as  that,  the  sweet  smelling 
ferns  around  her,  and  the  wind  rushing  over  the 
beds  of  rushes  by  the  little  river  side.  I  remem- 
ber on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  at  Drum- 
shambo ^^ 

'*  Here  comes  Eliza  again,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  had  his  reasons  for  dreading  the 
mention  of  Drumshambo, 

Although  Mr.  Harmond  O'Brien  bore  the 
title  of  Major,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived. 
His  military  experience  was  confined  to  a  cam- 
paign or  two  in  a  volunteer  corps  which  was 
raised  for  the  protection  of  social  order,  during 
one  of  those  civil  convulsions  which  used  to 
confer  variety  on  the  occupations  of  rural  life 
in  Ireland.  In  this  brief  space,  however,  his 
reputation  had  risen  high,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed in  his  retirement  to  speak  of  the  achieve- 
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ments  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing bogs  and  mountains,  with  a  solemnity  that  to 
persons  more  experienced  in  warfare  had  some* 
thing  amusing,  but  which  did  not  fail  to  strike 
many  of  his  hearers  (particularly  when  they 
happened  to  be  members  of  his  household,  or 
guests  invited  to  his  table)  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

Some  of  his  friends  considered  that  an  over- 
fondness  for  such  reminiscences  was  Major 
O'Brien's  foible,  but  if  it  deserved  the  name,  he 
had  many  good  qualities  to  make  amends  for  so 
slight  an  imperfection.  He  dealt  mildly  with 
his  tenantry,  and  other  dependents ;  as  a  father 
he  was  more  than  kind,  and  in  a  country  where 
it  was  not  easy  to  be  all  to  all,  he  was  hospitable 
and  neighbourly,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
party. 

Drumshambo  Hall  (so  named  from  the  scene 
of  that  memorable  skirmish,  the  most  conside- 
rable in  which  its  proprietor  had  ever  been 
engaged,  and  in  which  he  had  nobly  laid  down 
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a  limb  for  his  king  and  country)  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  than 
for  any  superior  elegance  or  grandeur  in  the 
edifice  itself.  It  stood  on  a  bright  green  point 
of  land,  jutting  out  into   the  Shannon,  at  the 

distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  — .    On 

the  left  a  grove  of  firs  overshadowed  an  antique 
fort,  supposed  to  have  once  glittered  with  the 
arms  of  the  mighty  Brian,  the  Cahph  Haroun 
Alraschid  of  Irish  history.  Behind  arose  a  craggy 
mountain,  washed  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  which  dilating  a  little  farther  toward  their 
source,  formed  a  spacious  lake,  studded  with 
islets,  and. graced  with  many  a  wood  and  many 
an  antique  ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the 
wooded  slopes  were  spotted  with  handsome 
villas,  or  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
while  the  front  windows  commanded  a  view  of 
the  town  and  bridge,  an  antique,  and  somewhat 
fantastical  structure,  containing  more  than  a 
score  of  arches,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, pointed,  parabolic,  elliptical,  and  of  every 
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curve  and  form  that  were  known  in  the  history 
of  architecture. 

The  situation,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of 
unusual  beauty.  Here,  in  the  calm  summer 
days,  the  flat-bottomed  marl-boats  floated  slowly 
along  the  glassy  basin  that  reflected  the  grey 
crags  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The  call 
of  the  boatman  was  echoed  amongst  the  lonesome 
sunny  heights;  the  martin  twittered  round  the 
eaves,  or  skimmed  the  shining  surface  of  the 
stream,  in  chase  of  his  invisible  prey,  or  toyed 
triumphantly  with  his  prize  above  the  elder 
tops,  while  the  cottager,  released  for  a  season* 
from  his  yearly  toil,  strolled  idly  by  the  hedges 
to  observe  the  ripening  harvest,  and  to  estimate 
its  probable  amount.  Enchantment  was  never 
absent  from  this  delightful  solitude.  In  the 
spring,  the  cooing  of  the  wood-quest  filled  the 
groves  with  softness,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the 
year,  the  lofty  firs  upon  the  fort  sung  dirges  in 
the  wind  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  valour 
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that  once  shone  beneath,  or  the  departing  beauty 
that  was  perishing  all  around. 

Major  O'Brien's  associations,  however,  were 
rather  of  a  warlike  than  a  poetical  description, 
and  even  the  former  he  seldom  carried  farther 
back  than  the  history  of  his  own  times.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  more  of  General  Humbert 

than  of  Hannibal,  and  of  Colonel  V ,  than 

of  either  Fabius  or  Scipio.  The  fight  of  Lake 
Thrasymene  was  to  him  less  memorable  than 
the  skirmish  at  Drumshambo,  and  the  defeat  of 
Asdrubal  a  trifle  to  the  surrender  of  the  French 
invaders  at  Ballynamuck. 

The  neighbourhood  comprised  some  thirty 
or  forty  famihes  of  various  grades  of  gentility. 
A  few  grandees  lived  immured  within  the  walls 
of  their  demesnes,  and  seldom  mingled  in  tiie 
assembHes  of  the  place,  for  though  shining  as 
remote  points  in  the  universe  of  fashion,  they 
were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  neighbour- 
hood.   There  were  some  landed  proprietors  more 
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affable,  but  more   needy   also,    besides  a   few 
oddities,  and    a    great    number  of    gentlemen 
farmers,  rich  people  in  business,  in  professions, 
and  others  who  were  lumped  among  the  Messrs. 
and  Mesdames  at  the  great  balls  and  parties  in 
the  neighbourhood.     To  judge  by  the  conver- 
sation that  went  on  amongst  these  people  when 
they  met,   one   would    suppose   that    the    sole 
business  of  one  rank  was  to  offend  that  imme- 
diately below,   and   to   be   offended    with    that 
immediately  above  it,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
being  amongst  their  acquaintances  that  was  not 
talking    of   somebody  who   had   offended  him.* 
There   was,  too,  as   much   manoeuvring   about 
visits  and  invitations,  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
what  apt  scholars  they  would  be,  if  they  had  been 
tutored  in  a  more  extensive  school.  The  0''Briens, 
however,  by  their  hospitality,  their  good-nature, 
and   minute   attention   to   all  the  courtesies  of 
their  station,  contrived  to  please  all  their  neigh- 
bours without  giving  offence  to  any,  in  a  circle 
where  the  latter  was  not  easily  avoided.     Their 
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immediate  neighbourhood  consisted  of  a  few 
families,  who  being  nearly  equal  in  rank  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  were  tolerably  free  from 
those  absurd  and  pitiful  jealousies  which  made 
society  a  torment  to  its  members  in  the  village 
and  its  vicinity.  It  was  true,  the  Stuccos  of 
Stucco  Hall  were  very  grand  and  dignified.  Mr. 
Stucco  listened  with  most  obvious  placidity  and 
condescension  to  the  Major's  stories  of  Drum- 
shambo,  and  Mrs.  Stucco's  head,  when  she 
wished  to  beam  patronage  on  Eliza  O'Brien, 
turned  round  upon  her  shoulders  with  the 
majesty  of  a  world  revolving  on  its  axis.  Miss 
Stucco  received  her  attentions  with  a  face  and 
eyes  that  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  see  her,  and  Mr. 
Alonzo  Stucco  seemed  to  value  the  sound  of 
his  voice  as  highly  as  an  opera-singer,  but  the 
O'Briens  continued  to  be  pleasant  in  defiance 
of  the  Stuccos  and  their  extreme  politeness. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  being  the 
tenth  of  the  same  date  since  the  immortal 
skirmish,  the  front  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown 
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Open,  and  a  remarkable  figure  issued  forth  in 
the  morning  twihght.  It  was  that  of  Adam 
Dobe,  who  was  famed  throughout  our  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  certain  tendency  to  the  failing 
of  King  Arbaces.      He   had  formerly  been  a 

Serjeant  in  the  L militia,  when  that  body 

had  the  honour  of  ranking  Major  O'Brien 
amongst  its  officers,  and  now  combined  the 
offices  of  valet,  courier,  page,  and  groom,  for 
the  service  of  his  mutilated  commander.  His 
costume  was  indicative  of  both  his  present  and  his 
past  condition.  His  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  a 
pair  of  black  military  leggins,  closely  buttoned  up 
to  the  knee ;  above  these  appeared  a  pair  of  yellow 
plush  under  garments,  while  a  striped  jacket, 
black  leathern  stock  and  military  waistcoat  com- 
pleted the  costume  of  the  upper  man.  A  well 
set  figure,  a  face  marked  with  a  character  of 
habitual  severity,  and  a  head  but  thinly  fur- 
nished  with  hair  of  a  dubious  brown,  and  now 
blown  back  by  the  September  wind  as  he  looked 
downward  on  the  river  and  the  distant  village. 
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gave  a  hint  of  age  and  of  some  portion  of  a  life 
devoted  to  military  service. 

Proceeding  to  a  lofty  flag-staff  which  stood 
at  a  few  paces  from  the  house,  Adam  Dobe 
proceeded  to  hoist  an  Union  Jack  with  great 
satisfaction,  after  which  he  prepared  to  load 
a  small  swivel  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staff, 
while  he  muttered  and  hummed  alternately  to 
himself : — 

"  I  once  was  light-hearted  and  happy, 
But  now  all  my  pleasures  are  o'er, 
Since  my  soldier  has  gone  and  has  left  me, 
Alone  on  the  Shamrock  Shore. 

"  The  sun  above  the  fir-wood,  and  the  hero  cf 
Drumshambo  still  a-bed.  That's  more  than  I 
have  seen  since  the  day  of  the  battle.  The 
Major's  dreaming  now  that  he  has  Humbert 
on  his  marrow-bones  crying  for  quarter. 

"  In  Dublin  the  regiment  was  quarter' d, 
To  which  my  brave  soldier  belong' d, 
And  for  a  dispute  with  the  serjeant 
My  bonny  brave  soldier  was  wrong' d. 
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"  That's  right — there  it  flies — ^just  as  it  did 
when  we  left  Sligo  with  the  colonel — 

"  He  soon  was  tied  up  to  the  halberd, 
His  back  with  the  lashes  was  tore, 
And  that  was  the  cause  of  his  going 
So  far  from  the  Shamrock  Shore. 

"  I''ll  wait  for  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  and 
then  I'll  let  off  the  shot  whether  he's  up  or  not — 


"  My  father's  snug  cottage  was  placed 
On  the  pleasant  sweet  banks  of  the  Finn. 


"  Well,  gorsoon,  what's  your  business  with 
me?'' 

He  addressed  a  ragged  boy,  wearing  a  hat 
without  either  leaf  or  crown,  who  had  approached 
him  unperceived, 

"  I  want  to  know,  plase  your  honour,  could  I 
spake  to  Miss  O'Brien  ?"" 

"  What's  your  business  with  her  ?" 

"  A  little  dish  o'  musharoons,  plase  your 
honour.' 

"  Well,  there's  the  lady,  go  and  speak  to 
her." 


^0  A  Night  at  sea. 

The  boy  approached  the  hall-door,  from 
which  Miss  O'Brien  was  at  the  moment  in  the 
act  of  issuing,  accompanied  by  her  waiting-maid, 
who  bore  a  suit  of  bathing  attire  upon  her  arm. 

"  A  little  dish  o'  musharoons  that  I  had 
for  you,  ma'am,  if  you  plase,"  said  Jacky 
Donovan, 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  lad — they  are  beau- 
tiful indeed;  take  them  in,  Kitty.  Did  you 
gather  them  yourself?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,""  replied  the  boy,  waiting 
until  the  girl  had  disappeared,  and  then  pro- 
ducing from  his  corduroy  jacket  a  paper  parcel 
handsomely  tied  and  sealed — ''  One  you  know, 
Ma'am,  bid  me  give  you  this.'' 

Miss  O'Brien  took  the  parcel,  with  some 
confusion  of  manner. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  putting 
some  silver  into  his  hand,  and  concealing  the 
packet  in  her  dress.  "  Run  off,  now,  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  tell  him  I  said  there  could  not  be 
a  cleverer  messenger." 
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"I  will,  Ma'am,  long  life  to  your  honour." 
They  departed,  Miss  CBrien  and  her  maid 
to  bathe,  the  gorsoon  the  way  which  he  had 
come,  while  Adam  Dobe  continued  his  task  at 
the  foot  of  the  flag-staff,  varying  it  occasionally 
with  snatches  of  cottage  minstrelsy  : — 

"  Light-hearted  T  rose  ev'ry  morning, 
Contented  I  sat  down  to  spin" — 

*'  Good-morrow,    Mr.    Hifle.      You're   early 
from  the  sthreet/' 

The  person  whom  he  addressed  was  one  of  a 
class  common  to  Irish  villages;  he  was  at  once 
inn-keeper,  pound-keeper,  and  seneschal  of  the  * 
parish,  an  orator  and  oracle  on  all  points  of  law 
and  politics  ,  a  man  who  read  the  newspapers — 
and  could  hold  forth  by  the  hour  on  their 
contents.  It  was  his  practice  to  pick  out  of 
editorial  articles,  popular  harangues,  arguments 
of  counsel  and  charges  of  the  Bench  at  quarter 
sessions,  as  well  as  from  other  learned  sources, 
the  hardest  words  which  they  contained,  and 
to  apply  them  afterwards  in   a  manner  which 
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showed  they  had  rather  caught  his  ear  than 
penetrated  his  understanding.  However,  when 
he  found  them  envelope  his  meaning  too 
closely,  he  generally  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  familiar  interpretation.  This  display  of  verbal 
wealth  was  not  unaccompanied  by  suitable  ges- 
ticulation. A  plain  oak  cudgel,  from  which  he 
rarely  separated,  was  to  him  what  the  thread 
was  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  orator.  It  was  now 
wheeled  around  his  head  as  he  gave  utterance  to 
some  stroke  of  fancy,  now  planted  upright  on 
the  earth  to  give  force  to  an  irrefragable  opinion  ; 
now  pointed  oblique,  now  vertical,  now  hori- 
zontal, now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  it  kept  the 
attention  of  the  listener  alive  to  what  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  heeded  as  much  as  it 
deserved.  He  now  approached  the  serjeant 
with  a  solemn  stride. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  Mr.  Dobe,"  he  said, 
bowing  and  kissing  his  hand  with  a  look  of  the 
sweetest  courtesy.  "Has  the  Major  conde- 
scended yet?'' 
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"Condescended,  Sir?'"* 
"  Yes — has  he  come  down  stairs  ?  " 
"  Oh,   no,  not  yet,  but  the  swivel  will  soon 
rouse  him.  Condescend — to  come  down  stairs, — • 

**  I'll  press  my  dear  child  in  my  arms, 
In  hopes  that  the  peace  might  restore 
My  soldier  from  war's  dread  alarms 
Safe  home  to  the  Shamrock  Shore." 

«'  On  my  veracity,  Mr.  Dobe,  I  admire  that 
flag.  'Tis  very  harmonious  and  versatile  in 
the  wind.  Pray  can  you  enlighten  me  if  there 
be  any  fundamentality  in  the  rumour  of  the 
Major's  matrimonial  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  of  • 
Miss  EHza?  if  she's  to  be  married  as  they 
say?" 

"Aye,  that's  all  settled  long  ago,'*  said  Adam. 

"  I  really  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  the  more 
Mr.  Dobe,  if  Mr.  Courtenay  should  be  the  feli- 
citous individual — the  happy  man —as  I  am 
told  he  is.'*" 

"  You  are  told  the  truth." 

"  Upon  my  veracity  I  rejoice  at  it,  although 
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she  is,  if  I  might  use  the  expression,  rather 
young,  being,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  verdure 
and  plentitude  of  existence,  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  full  incipience  of  maturity.  But  Mr. 
Courtenay  is  a  very  commendable  young  gen- 
tleman and  with  an  overweening  fortune.'* 

**  Yes,  he  can — hark  ye! — There  goes  the 
clock  !  clear  out  o'  the  way,  Mr.  Hifle  ! " 

He  applied  the  match,  and  almost  before  the 
seneschal  had  time  to  jump  aside  (although 
he  did  so  very  nimbly)  the  report  of  the  small 
piece  of  ordnance  resounded  over  the  water  and 
amongst  the  hills  and  woods  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  Soon  after  a  pair  of  window  shutters 
were  opened  overhead,  and  the  Major  made  his 
appearance  in  a  green  silk  night-cap. 

"  Well  done,  Adam  !  Good  morrow,  Hifle  ! 
[The  seneschal  bowed  low.]  Do  they  cry 
quarter?'^ 

''  Not  yet,  your  honour.  Shall  I  give  them 
another  shot?  *' 

*'  Stay,   stay,   till   I   come    down.      What ! 
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Eliza  !  Captain  !  Where's  the  Captain  ?  Where's 
Miss  O^Brien  ? " 

"  I  saw  Miss  Eliza  and  her  maid  go  in  the 
door  just   now,    your   honour,    after   bathing ; 

and  the  Captain- ''"' 

"  The  Captain  is  here,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  a  bed-room  window  on  the  same  floor, 
which  had  just  then  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall-door  : — "  Good  morrow,  Major,  your 
men  are  early  in  the  field.  Hold  hard  a  moment, 
I''ll  be  with  you  soon." 

Both  windows  closed,  and  Adam  Dobe,  who 
was  as  great  a  Thraso  as  his  master,  though  in  a 
broader  style,  renewed  his  conversation  with  the 
seneschal. 

"  That's  Captain  Beauchamp,  the  master's 
brother-in-law.  He  is  here  on  a  visit.  He  has 
a  house  and  family  of  his  own  about  a  gun-shot 
below  the  old  Abbey.  He's  a  great  man  ;  only 
for  him  the  English  would  be  beat  at  Tra- 
falgar." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  An'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  The  Major 
talks  a  dale  of  Drumshambo,  but  it  was  my 
own  doings  the  French  being  kep  out  of  Sligo 
after  all." 

"Your  doing,  Mr.  Dobe.?" 
"  Yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  It  so  happened 
that  my  piece  (for  I  was  then  in  the  ranks) 
missed  fire  for  five  or  six  rounds,  an'  I  never 
knew  it;  but  kep  ramming  cartridge  after  cart- 
ridge till  the  barrel  was  half  full.  Well,  just  as 
the  enemy  were  making  one  desperate  charge 
upon  our  line,  my  shot  went  off  at  last ;  oh,  it 
beggars  history,  as  the  Major  says,  five-and- 
thirty  of  the  enemy  fell  stone  dead.  So  their 
General  gave  orders  at  once  to  sound  a  retrate  : 
'boys,'  says  he,  '  we're  better  be  off  in  time,  for 
there's  more  where  that  came  from.' " 

*'  Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Dobe,  that  was  a  shot !  " 

"  I  fired  a  better  since  :  when  the  Major  got 

his  wound,  I  was  sitting  by  him  in  a  trench  on 

the  road-side,  when  a  party  of  the  French  an* 

rebels  passed  us :   so  they  began  makin'  game  of 
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US  an**  they  going  by ;  I  said  not  a  word  till 
the  last  man  had  passed,  and  then  I  rested  my 
piece  upon  the  ball  o'  my  foot  and  slapp'd  at 
'em.  Oh,  I  declare  to  you  the  ball  went  clean 
through  a  whole  file,  forty  deep,  an'  lodged  in 
a  drummer  that  was  walking  at  the  head  o'  the 
battalion.'* 

"  Dear  !  what  a  shot !  *" 

"  Poh — so-so, — but  say  nothing  of  it,  lest  it 
might  be  looked  upon  as  boasting.  Here  comes 
the  Major." 

By  this  time  the  hall-door  had  opened,  and  • 
the  Major  issued  forth  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  his  naval  relative.  At  sight  of 
the  seneschal.  Miss  O'Brien  drew  back  a  little 
from  the  group,  in  order  to  conceal  her  visible 
alarm. 

*'  What  adverse  fate,"  thought  Eliza,  "  has 
blown  that  man  to  the  Hall  at  such  an  hour  ? 
He  looks,  too,  as  if  he  had  some  important  dis- 
covery to  communicate :  I  must  draw  them  away 
if  possible.     "  What  a  delicious  morning  !  "  she 

c  2 
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continued,  getting  between  her  father  and  her 
uncle,  and  taking  an  arm  from  each ;  "  you  must 
both  come  with  me  to  the  Glen  of  Ferns.'* 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"  and  I  can  finish  the  story  as  we  walk  along. 
As  I  was  saying,  Captain,  we  had  just  come  in 
sight  of  Drumshambo " 

"  May  it  please  your  Magistracy,''  said  the 
seneschal,  making  a  graceful  bow  and  kissing  his 
hand  with  a  most  sweet  smile,  as  he  planted 
himself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  party. 

"  You  must  come  some  other  time,  Mr.  Hifle. 
Papa  is  too  busy  to  speak  to  you.*" 

"  I  hope,  Miss,  when  his  Majority  graciously 
comprehends  the  importment  of  what  I  have  to 
advance **' 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Papa,  don't  stay  listening 
to  that  Irish  Dogberry,  who  does  not  vmderstand 
a  word  he  says,  or  we  shall  be  late.'* 

The  seneschal  looked  round  upon  the  lady  in 
high  indignation. 

"  I  never  dales  in  dogs,  Miss  O'Brien  ;  I  hope 
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I  know  how  to  exterminate  between  what  is  to 
the  purpose,  and  the  reverse.  I  am  sorry, 
Ma'am,  you  should  feel  it  expedient  to  upbraid 
any  thing  in  regard  of  dogs  against  me ;  and  as 
for  not  imderstanding  what  I  say,  I  hope.  Ma'am, 
I  hope  I  know  how  to  express  my  little  senti- 
ments in  commendable  topography/' 

"  Come,  come,  Hifle,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Eliza,  be  quiet." 

"  Please  your  Majority,  it  is  rather  a  contra- 
rious  predicament,  so  that  if  your  honour  would 
vouchsafe  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  a 
few  expressions  in  seclusion,  otherwise,  a  word 

or  two  in  private " 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Captain,  EHza,  you 
will  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  Well,  now,  Mr. 
Hifle  ?'^ 

"  Your  Majority  is  in  possession  of  the  fact," 
said  the  seneschal,  addressing  himself  to  his 
task  with  promptitude,  "  that  as  the  legal 
authority,  and  as  I  may  say,  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  neighbourhood,  we  are  all  compulsorily 
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bound  to  submit  for  your  gracious  consideration 
every  fortuitous  circumstance — " 

"  To  the  point,  Mr.  Hifle,  if  you  please." 

"  To  the  point,  then,  since  your  Magistracy  so 
vouchsafes  it.  Last  evening,  as  I  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  my  humble  tenement,  I  contem- 
plated a  spruce  equestrian,  attended  by  a  solitary 
domestic,  that  is,  a  single  servant,  approaching 
my  repository." 

"A  gentleman,  of  course?" 

"  He  must  be  a  gentleman,  please  your 
Majority,  for  he  treated  us  all  like  dogs,  and 
did  not  waste  a  civil  sentiment  on  any  individual 
on  the  premises." 

"  Well,  quick,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hifle  ;  what 
is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  What  chiefly  aroused  my  vigilance  was  the 
fact,  that  several  times  before  the  evening  had 
elapsed,  the  young  fugitive,  for  we  did  not  learn 
his  name,  elicited  various  interrogatories  respect- 
ing Miss  O'Brien,  which  made  me  consider  it 
imperative  on  me  to  communicate  the  ingredients 
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to  your  Magistracy.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
he  has  scarcely  imbibed  a  particle  of  nutriment, 
or  enjoyed  repose  since  he  has  taken  up  his 
residence  with  me,  which  exciting  my  keener 
idiosyncrasies — '''' 

"  Well,  well,  Hifle,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I 
shall  call  to  see  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days;  some  acquaintance  of  my  daughter's, 
I  suppose.    Good  morning  to  you,  I  am  busy." 

The  seneschal  bowed,  smiled  graciously,  and 
kissed  his  hand,  like  one  who  did  more  honour 
to  himself  than  to  any  body  else  by  the  obei- 
sance. 

"  I  reciprocally  deprecate  a  fine  afternoon  to 
your  Magistracy.*** 

With  these  words  he  withdrew,  and  the  Major 
followed  his  daughter  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
Glen. 

Miss  O^Brien,  as  the  reader  may  have  already 
suspected,  was  amongst  those  young  persons 
who  sviffereth  to  the  laxity  of  modern  ideas  of 
education,  as  her  cousins  the  Beauchamps  did 
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from  the  opposite  system.  Epicurean  feelings, 
and  sbort-siffhtedness  of  mind  were  the  natural 
defects  of  a  heart  unaccustomed  to  self-denial, 
an  understanding  to  which  anything  like  labour 
was  quite  unknown,  and  an  incongruous  and 
imregulated  course  of  reading.  No  disposition, 
however  naturally  excellent,  could  withstand 
the  ill  effect  of  such  united  influences  ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  young  lady,  with  every  friend 
except  her  father,  obtained  but  little  credit  for 
steadiness  of  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  Major's  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  Eliza,  he  was  not  sorry  in  his  secret 
soul  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  relieving 
himself,  as  he  hoped,  from  all  future  care  on  her 
account.  This  was  furnished  by  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay,  alluded  to  in  the 
commencement  of  our  tale.  Though  the  cir- 
cumstance gave  the  Major  unqualified  delight, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a  more 
unhappy  choice  as  regarded  Miss  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Courtena}^  was  what  many  worthy  ladies 
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about  New  Auburn  called  a  "  rock  of  sense."" 
It  would  have  been  impossible  perhaps  for  his 
warmest  friend  or  bitterest  enemy  to  convict  hhn 
of  a  single  very  foolish  or  very  generous  act  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But  he  was  a 
great  deal  too  sensible  to  have  either  warm 
friends  or  bitter  enemies.  There  never  lived  a 
more  thorough  master  of  his  feelings :  whether 
he  possessed  any  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  suffered  them  to 
come  in   the  way  of  his  worldly  interests.     He 

was  just    so  far  generous  that  he  would  serve 

• 

a  friend,  provided  he  did  not  thereby  injure 
himself;  so  far  honest  that  he  would  not  lose 
his  credit  to  overreach  his  neighbour,  and  so 
far  hospitable  that  his  table  was  always  spread 
for  those  whose  superior  rank  or  fortune  or 
influence  in  any  way  was  certain  to  make  solid, 
though  not  apparent,  compensation  for  the 
courtesy.  He  paid  his  debts,  however ;  was 
punctual  with  his  tradesmen,  and  was  generally 
accounted  a  rock  of  honesty  and  sense. 

c3 
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Mr.  Courtenay  was  never  known  to  indulge 
in  any  of  the  coarser  vices.  He  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  sense  for  that.  He  did  not 
drink,  because  it  injured  the  health,  and  led 
to  quarrels ;  he  did  not  gamble;,  because  it 
invited  poverty  ;  he  did  not  hunt,  because  it 
endangered  the  neck  j  he  was  not  an  epicure, 
because  it  accumulated  cost;  he  was  free  from 
every  glaring  vice,  and  destitute  of  every 
solid  virtue.  His  good  and  his  evil  were  both 
of  dwarfish  stature. 

Prudence,  in  the  worldly  and  most  erroneous 
sense  of  the  word,  was  Mr.  Courtenay 's  forte. 
Of  the  prudence,  which  points  out  the  surest 
road  to  wealth,  and  influence,  and  credit  in 
the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  master.  Of  the 
true  prudence,  which  demands  a  constant 
sacrifice  of  self,  a  boundless  devotion  to  other 
interests,  a  spirit  of  continual  martyrdom, 
such  as  Cicero  demanded  for  the  Republic, 
and  the  Christian,  with  more  reason,  exacts  for 
the    Creator,   of   such    prudence   as   this   Mr. 
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Courtenay  not  only  had  no  share,  but  he  did 
not  beheve  in  its  existence.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  motive  purely  generous,  and  free  from 
selfishness,  existed  in  the  human  breast ;  a  clear 
confession  (if  any  were  needed)  that  it  had  no 
place  in  his  own. 

To  tell  Mr.  Courtenay  that  there  exist  men, 
and  women  too,  who,  led  by  a  simple  feeling 
of  love  for  the  Creator,  are  ever  ready  to 
abandon  life,  health,  fortune  and  all  for  his 
service,  and  to  embrace,  without  even  a  moment's 
pause,  as  a  self-evident  duty,  any  suffering  what- 
ever,  sooner  than  transgress  his  law,  was  to  tell 
him  stories  of  the  dog-star.  He  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  sense  to  credit  it.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  was  too  ''  sensible  "  to  believe  all 
that  he  professed,  he  was  a  great  deal  too 
sensible  not  to  profess  all  that  could  procure  him 
credit  with  his  neighbours.  He  adopted  as  a 
mean,  a  kind  of  negative  hypocrisy,  compen- 
sating to  his  self-conceit  by  infelt  contempt  for 
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all  that  he  allowed  to  his  prudence  in  external 
seeming  *. 

To  no  friend  or  acquaintance  that  he  ever 
had,  did  Mr.  Courtenay,  at  any  time,  give  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  cut  them, 
yet  he  never  kept  either  friend  or  acquaintance 
longer  than  he  found  convenient.  No  one 
understood  so  well  as  he  the  use  of  the  chill, 
yet  hardly  chill  salute,  the  smile  grown  dull 
that  was  of  late  so  ready  and  so  bright,  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  extended  hand, 
the  all  that  all  but  said  the  heart  was  changed. 
He  did  his  part  with  more  or  less  reliefs  accord- 
ing to  the  quick-sightedness  of  the  other's  pride, 
and  left  that  to  do  the  rest.  He  once  met  an 
old  benefactor  in  altered  circumstances.  He 
shook  hands  with   him — smiled — was   glad    to 

*  I  sincerely  hope  that  S.  P.  has  been  guilty  of  some 
exaggeration  in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Courtenay.  I  trust  there 
are  few  such  characters  out  of  the  vortex  of  metropolitan 
life. 
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see  him — sorry  to  hear  of  his  misfortunes — 
offered  his  services — asked  him  to  his  house — 
entertained  him  well,  but  all  in  ''  such  a  sort  !  " 
Nothing  was  omitted,  yet  something  was 
wanted.  The  old  man  could  not  find  fault, 
yet  he  never  went  near  the  house  again  ;  and, 
what  was  just  equally  singular,  his  absence 
never  gave  the  least  surprise  to  the  grateful 
Mr.  Courtenay. 

Persons  of  a  timid  conscience  or  of  sensitive 
affections  were  the  never-failing  themes  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  vigorous  ridicule.  And  yet,  to  see 
his  sufferings  when  Mr.  Stucco  passed  him  in 
the  street  at  an  Assizes,  between  the  terror  of 
being  thought  intrusive  and  the  anxiety  to  catch 
a  fashionable  nod  ! 

Mr.  Courtenay,  too,  was  a  good  deal  liked 
in  company.  He  had  too  much  sense  not 
to  endeavour  to  make  himself  agreeable.  His 
laugh  was  always  at  your  service,  whether  you 
made  a  bad  jest,  or  stabbed  a  neighbour's 
reputation,  or  gave  utterance  to  any  fashionable 
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blasphemy.  He  always  made  himself  an  agree- 
able listener,  whatever  was  the  subject ;  but  then, 
to  make  amends  for  any  stretch  of  complaisance, 
in  this  way,  to  a  superior  or  equal,  how  he  did 
frown  when  an  inferior  dared  to  address  him 
in  a  similar  strain  ! 

As  self  was  Mr.  Courtenay's  undiguised 
motive,  so  worldly  custom  was  his  rule  of 
conduct.  What  custom  sanctioned  was  to  him 
admissible,  what  custom  disallowed, /i^  disallowed. 
To  cheat  in  horse-flesh — to  swindle  the  pubhc 
by  what  are  called  jobs,  or  the  revenue  by 
illicit  traffic,  was  not  outside  the  compre- 
hensive circle  of  his  honesty,  provided  that 
it  did  not  proceed  to  a  discreditable  extent. 

To  he  loved  (Miss  O'Brien's  favorite  object) 
was  not  the  end  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  pains 
amongst  his  neighbours.  He  understood  too 
well  the  nature  of  most  human  attachments  to 
build  upon  a  foundation  so  frail  and  so  mutable. 
To  make  himself  necessary  to  them  was,  he 
knew,  a  more  certain  means  of  securing  at  least 
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the  appearance  and  the  practical  offices  of  friend- 
ship, and  for  more  than  these  he  never  sought 
nor  cared.  Nevertheless,  while  the  worthiest 
characters  in  the  neighbourhood  were  subjected 
to  the  keenest  censure,  few  were  ever  heard  to 
speak  ill  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  he  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  downright  rock  of' sense. 

Major  O'Brien  heard  with  joy  his  proposals 
for  Miss  O'Brien,  first  prudently  communicated 
to  himself.  Mr.  Courtenay's  birth,  which  was 
most  unexceptionable,  made  it  easy  to  overlook 
some  other  circumstances,  not  equally  magnifi- 
cent. His  income,  which  was  considerable,  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  two  or 
three  extensive  nurseries,  one  of  which  had  a 
gateway  opening  into  the  centre  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  Courtenay,  however,  and  visited  by 
every  body. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  always  well  received  at  Drum- 
shambo  Hall,  was  soon  established  there  in 
happy  intimacy.  He  listened  with  deep  inte- 
rest to   the   Major's   warlike  stories,   and   was 
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almost  the  only  individual  who  was  not  terri- 
fied by  the  ominous  words — "  I  remember  at 
the  skirmish  of  Drumshambo."  He  supplied 
young  ash  and  sj^camore  for  the  green  knolls, 
and  scarlet  and  ragman  oak  for  the  avenue,  and 
weeping  willow  for  the  water  side ;  and  scarce 
a  day  elapsed  without  some  exquisite  rarity 
making  its  appearance  at  the  Hall  with  Mr. 
Courtenay''s  compliments,  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Major's  lawn  or  Miss  0'Brien"'s  garden. 

There  being  no  great  conqueror,  or  orator, 
or  warrior,  or  poet  in  the  neighbourhood  (if 
you  except  such  men  as  Hifle  or  Bat  Hender- 
son the  village  bard),  Miss  O'Brien  {who  was 
not  yet  made  privy  to  the  bargain  about  her- 
self) was  not  displeased  with  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Courtenay.  His  figure  was  good,  and  his 
complacent  "y-e-s,"  and  smile  and  laugh  for 
ever  at  her  service. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  O'Brien 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
her  interview  with  whom  in  the  Glen  of  Ferns 
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has  been  related  in  the  opening  of  our  tale. 
When  we  say  that  their  first  meeting  took  place 
at  a  ball,  it  may  appear  that  we  relate  a  very 
commonplace  occurrence ;  but  as  a  ball  in 
our  neighbourhood  differs  much  from  balls  in 
other  places,  we  will  venture  to  describe  the 
adventure  in  detail. 

There  is  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
village,  a  house,  which,  being  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pound  and  the  post-office)  the 
only  public  building  in  the  place,  was  turned 
to  more  uses  than  Codrus's  stockings.  It 
was,  by  turns,  the  sessions  house,  assembly 
room,  bridewell,  and  (when  pestilence  visited 
the  place)  the  public  hospital.  Nay,  it  is 
said  that  it  has  even,  upon  some  pressing 
occasions,  served  more  than  one  of  these  pur- 
poses together,  and  that  while  the  officers  of 
Justice  have  been  occupied  below  stairs  in 
launching  her  awful  bolts  against  some  devoted 
head,  the  feet  of  the  dancers  have  made  the 
ceiling  shake   above,  and    sentence   has    some- 
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times  been  pronounced  to  the  accompaniment  of 
"  Haste  to  the  wedding,"  or  the  "  Humours 
of  Glin."  On  this  occasion  it  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  the  subscription  ball. 

We  have  already  said  that  ours  was  not  free 
from  the  common  plague  of  Irish  villages. 
There  had  for  some  time  past  been  symptoms 
of — not  exactly  war — but  something  unpleasant 
between  Stucco  Hall  and  Mizen  Lodge.  In 
birth,  Lieutenant  Beauchamp  was  (to  speak 
moderately)  not  inferior  to  that  worthy  family, 
but  in  fortune  there  was  this  difference — 
that  Mr.  Stucco's  land  was  an  estate,  while 
the  Lieutenant's  was  what  in  our  neighbour- 
hood is  called  a  "  take."  Pride  of  rank  and 
place  and  purse  is,  to  be  sure,  a  failing  which 
prevails  almost  every  where — and  where  it 
does  not,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  find  some 
other  pride  as  bad  or  even  worse.  And  to  a 
certain  degree,  how  is  it  reprehensible  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  long  line 
of  glorious   ancestors,    provided   one   does  not 
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fancy  that  their  merit  renders  one''s  own  a 
matter  of  supererogation?  or  to  maintain  one's 
place  in  the  order  of  society,  provided  one  does 
not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  the  superiority  he  claims  is  real  and  not 
conventional  ?  But  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  bigotry,  party  and  poverty  com- 
bine to  render  the  causes  of  social  disunion 
peculiarly  irremediable.  The  real  nobility  and 
gentry  forsake  the  country,  and  their  place  is 
taken,  in  many  instances,  by  individuals  who 
multiply  their  pride  tenfold,  and  make  it  ludi- 
crous  by  the  addition  of  their  own  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Mr.  Stucco's  pride  was  exactly  in 
an  inverse  ratio  as  his  family  pretensions. 

There  lived  in  a  neat  house  at  the  end  of 
the  street  as  you  entered  the  village  from  the 
high  road,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Moran,  the 
mildest,  gentlest  and  most  inoffensive  household 
in  the  country,  but  straightened  in  means,  and 
living,  like  the  Beauchamps,  on  a  "  take."  Stucco 
Hall  did  not  visit  Laurel  Cottage — and  as  Stucco 
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Hall  gave  law  to  all  around,  the  circle  of  the 
Morans"*  acquaintances  was  very  limited.     On 
this  occasion  it  entered  the  wise  heads  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Stucco   to   think    that   the   Morans 
should  be  excluded  from  the  sessions-ball  room 
— the  Almacks  of  the  place,  of  which  they  had 
all  the  patronage.     The  whisper  spread  through 
the   village.       Aunt    Nancy    heard    it    at   the 
Doctor's  and  told  it  at  Laurel  Cottage.     The 
Morans  were  thunderstruck,  the  poor  dear  girls 
especially.     Do  but  suppose  the  case  your  own 
^ — a  ball  but  once  in  six  months,  and  that  the 
only   place  of  public   amusement   which    pride 
and  poverty  left  open  to  the  Morans.     It  was, 
as  Lord  Liverpool  said,  "  too  bad."     Woe  filled 
the   walls  of  Laurel   Cottage,  and   dismal  an- 
ticipations  of  utter    exclusion    from    even    the 
little  society  they  had — when  enter  Lieutenant 
Beauchamp. 

*'  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What,  preparing  for 
the  ball.?  eh?  I  know  what  this  will  end  in' 
Mrs.  Moran.      You  will  have  a  Moran  or  two 
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less  at  Laurel  Cottage,  before  the  buds  are  on 
the  trees  again.  Nay,  don\  be  reserved  about 
it.  I  suppose  the  young  ladies  give  you  a 
terrible  character  of  me,  but  I  like  to  see  amuse- 
ment on  foot  in  a  reasonable  way."" 

He  was  told  the  secret. 

"  Not  ask  you  to  the  ball!""  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  brass.  '*  Hav'n''t  thev  visited 
you  ?  " 

They  had  not.     A  dead  silence. 

''  Never  mind,""  said  Beauchamp.  "  I  have 
a  remedy  for  that  he  little  dreams  of.  Good 
bye !  you  shall  be  at  the  ball,  depend  upon  it, 
and  the  Stuccos  in  the  same  set  with  you  too, 
if  you  care  to  have  it  so." 

"This,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  walked 
homeward,  "  is  thoroughly  Irish,  and  very, 
very  paltry  ;  not  to  speak  of  its  want  of  feel- 
ing. But  there  is  ever  that  difference  between 
true  and  false  gentility.  The  one  can  afford 
to  be  affable  and  kind,  the  other  dare  not." 

There  was  in  the  title  deeds  of  the  Stucco 
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property,  a  curious  clause  characteristic  of  the 
times   in  which  they  had  been  framed.      The 
estates  were  made  over  to  the  possessor  (from 
one  of  whose   descendants  they  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Stuccoes  father)  subject  only 
to  the  annual  rent  of  a  partridge,  and  a  pair 
of  gloves,  or  gauntlets,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
said  possessor  and  his  said  descendants,  on  their 
knees,  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietor.      As  it  happened,  the  present  lineal 
descendant  of  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Beau- 
champ.      The  claim  was  one,  vdiich  had  not  for 
a  long  time  been  enforced,  nor  would  it  probably 
in    the  Lieutenant's   life-time,    were  it   not   for 
what  had  reached  his  ears  at  Laurel  Cottage. 

In  the  course  of  the  followino;  dav  Mr.  Stucco 
was  at  luncheon  when  the  servant  handed  him 
a  note  from  Mizen  Lodge  : — 

'*  Sir,  (it  began) 

I  am  directed  by  Mr  Beauchamp,  to  request 
that   you   will,    without  fail,   appear   at  Mizen 
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Lodge,  on  Thursday  next,  to  pay  up  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  to  him  on  the  Stucco  Hall  estates, 
in  the  form  which  you  will  find  prescribed  in 
your  title-deeds  to  that  property. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

F.  Ferriter." 

Consternation !  What  could  be  the  motive 
of  all  this  ?     A  postscript  solved  the  enigma. 

"  P.  S.    He   desires  me  to   add,  that  as   he 
understands  the  Morans  of  Laurel  Cottage,  are  , 
not  to  be  at  the  sessions'  ball  upon  the  aforesaid 
evening,  the  whole  family  intends  to  favour  him 
by  acting  as  witnesses  upon  the  occasion. 

F.  F. 

This  let  the  secret  out.  What!  Mr.  Stucco 
go  to  Mizen  Lodge  to  present  a  partridge  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  to  Lieutenant  Beauchamp  on 
his  knees,  and  with  all  the  Morans  looking  on  ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?     There  was   but  one 
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course;  to  seek  an  honourable  peace — to  send 
tickets  instantly  for  all  the  Morans,  and  to  pay 
a  conciliatory  visit  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  stubborn  seaman.  Accordingly,  on 
the  ensuing  day,  Mr.  Stucco  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Mizen  Hall,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  Lieutenant,  and  laughing  heartily.  And 
the  issue  was,  that  the  Morans  made  a  great 
figure  at  the  ball. 

An  accidental  illness  prevented  Miss  O'Brien 
from  taking  so  active  a  part  in  the  amusements 
of  the  evening  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do 
in  all  such  entertainments.  She  had  taken  her 
place  in  a  set  of  country  dances,  when  a  sudden 
faintness  obliged  her  to  sit  down.  Her  partner, 
with  whom  she  was  not  then  acquainted,  not 
only  did  all  that  was  requisite  at  the  moment, 
but  declined  dancing  for  the  night  (a  sacrifice 
of  not  slight  importance  in  Miss  O'Brien's  eyes). 
He  was  very  young,  very  fashionable,  both  in 
manners  and  appearance,  and  soon  showed  to 
his  fair  partner,  what  she  did  not  know  before. 
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that  there  existed  in  her  neighbourhood  a  per- 
son of  taste  and  information  fully  equal  to  her 
own.  He  spoke  iit  a  manner  altogether  aufait 
on  all  the  subjects  which  she  loved.  He  showed 
an  entire  intimacy  with  her  favourite  literature, 
and  evinced  his  own  good  taste  on  every  subject 
without  impugning  hers ;  a  distinction  so  seldom 
made  by  those  who  love  to  shine  in  conversation. 
His  friend,  one  of  the  stewards,  had  intro- 
duced him  to  her  as  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  could  give  her  any 
further  information,  at  the  ball,  where  her 
inquiries  must  of  course  be  very  limited.  On 
her  way  home,  in  the  house,  in  her  dreams,  at 
her  uprising,  toilet,  breakfast,  she  could  not 
banish  from  her  mind  the  two  lines  of  Camp- 
belPs  beautiful  poem — 

Glory,  they  said,  and  power  and  honour, 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor. 

A  bright  idea  struck  her  after  breakfast. 
Aunt  Nancy  knew  every  body.  She  could 
ask   Aunt   Nancy   what    she    pleased   without 

VOL.  II.  D 
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restraint.  Accordingly,  she  proceeded  before 
dinner  to  the  village  in  order  to  obtain  all 
the  information  she  desired,  with  respect  to 
the  family  and  character  of  her  partner  of 
the  preceding  night.  It  was  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore a  little  green  hall  door,  with  a  parapet 
and  pretty  wooden  railing  of  the  same  colour, 
with  clematis  and  monthly  roses  trailed  around 
the  wall,  and  the  brass  knocker  shining  like 
gold.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  who 
was  to  Aunt  Nancy,  what  the  Irishman  in  the 
Horse  and  Widow  was  to  his  master — cook, 
butler,  waiting-maid  and  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  calling  this 
lady  Aunt  Nancy,  we  mean  to  intimate  that 
she  stood  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to  Miss 
O'Brien.  They  were  not  at  all  connected,  but 
*'  Aunt  Nancy"  was  a  name  by  which  Mrs. 
Burke  was  known  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  or  better  than  by  the  patronymic  of  her 
deceased  husband.      The  good  woman  was  one 
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of  a  class,  but  rarely  now  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  Upon  an  income 
of  forty  pounds  a  year,  she  contrived  to  keep 
one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  village,  as 
neat,  within  and  without,  to  use  the  familiar 
but  exact  similitude,  *'  as  a  new  pin."  It  was 
a  kind  of  gratuitous  caravansera,  ever  open  for 
the  reception  of  Aunt  Nancy's  thousand-and- 
one  relatives,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  baiting 
place,  on  their  way  to  the  city.  Her  cupboard 
was  never  without  a  delicious  ham,  some  bottles 
of  raspberry  vinegar,  and  a  peculiar  sweet 
cake  of  her  own  invention,  the  fame  of  which 
resounded  far  and  near.  In  return  for  these, 
and  countless  other  minute  attentions  bestowed 
upon  her  visitors,  the  only  penalty  exacted 
by  Aunt  Nancy  was,  that  they  should  listen 
or  at  least  seem  to  listen  with  complacence  to 
the  interminable  histories  of  her  daily  adven- 
tures among  her  neighbours — how  the  butcher 
wanted  to  have  three  shillings  for  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, and  with  what  arguments  she  defended  her 
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resolution  of  not  giving  more  than  balf-a-crown ; 
and  how  she  had  met  Mr.  Stucco  riding  through 
the  village  that  morning ;  and  how  he  pulled 
up  his  horse  to  speak  to  her,  and  a  minute  detail 
of  the  whole  conversation.  This,  however,  was 
a  small  defect  to  counterbalance  daily  hospitality, 
incessant  attention  to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor 
and  sick  of  the  village,  and  a  heart  at  all  times 
ready  to  feel  for  every  body's  sorrows  before 
her  own. 

''  Mr.  O'Connor  ?  O'Connor  ?''  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Eliza's  question,  "  oh,  I  know — Is  it 
possible,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  you  could  have 
stood  up  to  dance  with  any  of  that  family  ?"'' 
Why,  Mrs.  Burke,  what  of  them  ?" 
Why,  independent  of  their  being  in  very 
inferior  circumstances — his  father  and  yours,  my 
dear,  dont  speak.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
O'Connors  laid  claim  to  your  estates,  and  were 
at  one  time  thought  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  gaining  the  cause."" 

A  feud  between  the  sires ! 


if 
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*'  Besides  this,  William  is  a  younger  son,  and 
without  a  penny  but  his  pay  as  a  navy  officer. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  every  thing  about  him, 
you  can  learn  it  at  Mount  Orient;  he  is  a  con- 
stant visitor  there." 

This  information  was  at  the  same  time  satis- 
factory and  embarrassing.  Miss  M 'Orient  was 
one  of  the  squeezed  oranges; — one  of  the  many 
friends  whom  Eliza  had  cannonaded  with  all  her 
force  upon  their  first  acquaintance,  with  sweet 
billets  of  every  shape  and  colour,  oblong,  tri- 
angular, blue,  green,  yellow,  &c.,  and  with  pro- 
fessions of  a  deathless  friendship,  which  had 
lasted  fifteen  weeks. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mount  Orient  must 
be  pacified.  Miss  O'Brien  went  home ;  she 
called  for  the  gardener,  and  bade  him  fill  a 
little  basket  with  peaches  and  nectarines ;  she 
added  a  garland  blended  of  the  olive  and  the 
rose,  and  penned  a  pretty  note  on  paper  of  the 
constant  blue,  embossed  with  shamrocks,  and 
sealed  with  green  wax,  motto, — Je  ne  change 
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qiien  mourant,  which  was  so  exactly  in  point. 
In  the  note  she  deUcately  upbraided  Miss 
M'Orient  with  neglect  : — hoped  it  was  not 
occasioned  by  her  forming  some  new  attach- 
ment, at  least  on  their  side  of  the  human 
species — reminded  her  that — 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame, 

and  concluded  by  hoping  that  she  might  have 
the  happiness  to  find  Mimosa  at  home  on  the 
following  day. 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received.  Setting 
out  early  after  breakfast.  Miss  O'Brien  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  brother  and  sister  at  home. 
They  knew  Mr.  O'Connor  perfectly  well ;  and 
Eliza  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  he 
was  their  constant  visitor.  The  acquaintance 
commenced  at  the  sessions'  ball,  was  here  con- 
tinued long.  Miss  CBrien  had  many  reasons 
for  encouraging  the  attentions  of  Mr.  O'Connor, 
independent  of  the  personal  merits  of  that  gentle- 
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man  ;  he  was  precisely  the  person,  of  all  others, 
whom  her  father  would  have  least  approved,  as 
a  suitor  to  his  child.  He  was  likewise  a  younger 
son,  and  destitute  of  all  but  his  commission,  and 
the  hopes  it  gave  him ;  accordingly  theiracquaint- 
ance  proceeded  by  rapid  strides  to  intimacy. 
And  here  we  would  gladly  terminate  the  career 
of  our  heroine,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
full  extent  of  folly  of  which  even  well  inten- 
tioned  minds  are  capable  when  they  know  no 
government  except  their  own.  The  veracious 
adage  that  "  he  who  is  his  own  master  has  a  fool 
for  his  scholar,"  was  amply  illustrated  in  the" 
sequal  of  Eliza's  story. 

On  the  morning  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
skirmish,  which  the  good  Major  took  care  to 
celebrate  with  all  appropriate  splendour,  he 
entered  the  library  of  Drumshambo  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  intended  proposal  to 
his  daughter.  He  was  surprised  to  perceive 
that  she  did  not  meet  him  with  her  accustomed 
gaiety.    There  was  an  appearance  of  care  upon 
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her  cheek,  and  she  had  altogether  the  look  of  a 
person  who  had  just  received  some  disagreeable 
tidings. 

Miss  O^Brien  remained  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  her  work  before  her ;  while  the  Major 
paced  to  and  fro,  between  the  window  and  the 
door,  as  if  to  consider  in  what  form  he  might 
best  convey  the  information  he  desired  to  com- 
municate. 

"  Eliza,"  he  said  at  length,  "  lay  aside  your 
work  a  moment.  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you/' 

It  might  be  quite  natural,  that  such  a  sentence 
coming  in  this  solemn  way  from  a  father  to  his 
child,  should  call  the  blood  into  her  cheeks, 
and  make  her  tremble  with  confusion ;  so  the 
Major  did  not  seem  to  notice  Eliza's  agitation. 

"You  must  be  sensible,"  said  he,  "that  dear 
as  your  society  has  always  been  to  me,  your 
happiness  is  still  dearer ;  that  has  been  my 
favourite  object  from  your  childhood,  and  I  feel 
pleasure  now  in  telling  you,  that  an  opportunity 
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has  arrived,  of  showing  you  that  I  prefer  it  to 
my  own  enjoyment." 

Eliza  could  only  bow.  Was  it  possible  her 
father  could  have  learned  the  whole  ? 

"  I  think,  Eliza,  you  cannot  yourself  be  at  a 
loss  to  guess  what  I  allude  to.  The  attentions 
you  have  long  received,  were  too  marked  to 
have  escaped  your  notice." 

He  knows  some,  thought  Eliza,  but  not  all. 

"  I  confess.  Sir,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice, 
and  with  the  tears  gushing  to  her  eyes,  *'  that  I 
have  received  attentions,  which  I  could  not 
mistake." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  necessity  to  whimper 
about  it,  I  know  it, — surely,  you  do  not  think  me 
blind.  Well  then,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  this 
day  week,  I  received  proposals  from  that  quarter, 
which  it  will  be  your  business  to  consider  more 
than  mine." 

"  Dear — dear  papa,  your  goodness  overpowers 


me—" 
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"  Hey !  what  goodness,  child  ?  What  does 
she  mean  ?  '* 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Eliza,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  extending  her  clasped  hands  in  a 
deprecating  attitude. 

"  Why  what  a  plague  ails  the  girl !  For  what 
should  I  forgive  you?" 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  Sir,  that  you  would 
honour  it  with  your  approval." 

'^  Oh,  yes — yes — but  I  do  though, — and  think 
it  a  highly  desirable  union,  I  assure  you  :  his 
family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom, 
and  though  his  circumstances  may  not  be  fully 
equal  to  his  birth,  your  own  fortune,  my  dear, 
will  warrant  you  in  overlooking  such  a  trifle." 

''  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  "  this  is 
beyond  my  hopes." 

«'  Well,  very  well  if  it  is,  do  be  quiet,  and 
have  done  making  attitudes,  and  pray  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  He  will  be  here  this  evening  in 
person,  to  follow   up  his  proposals  to  me,  by 
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addressing  himself  to  you ;  and  as  I  supposed 
you  would  not  have  many  objections  to  offer — " 

"  Dear  father—" 
"  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  .already 
settling  the  day  between  us ;  on  Tuesday  it 
shall  be.  I  intend  giving  a  dinner  to  the  tenants 
on  the  occasion,  and  something  of  a  fete.  Poor 
fellows  !  We  landlords — Irish  landlords  in  par- 
ticular, seldom  think  of  calling  them  to  a  share 
in  our  enjoyments,  and  yet  who  deserve  it  better? 
poor  fellows!  little  fetes  of  this  kind,  soberly, 
yet  gaily  conducted,  tend  to  keep  them  from  the 
fight  and  the  alehouse,  and  bind  their  hearts 
more  closely  to  their  masters,  than  even  more 
solid  benefits;  so  as  I  said,  we'll  have  the 
wedding  fete  on  Tuesday,  after  the  ceremony 
For  the  first  year,  you  remain  at  Drum  sham  bo 
Hall ;  we  will  afterwards  begin  to  talk  of  your 
removal  to  Strawberry  Cottage  ?  " 

*'  To  Strawberry  Cottage,  Sir  !  " 

*'  Aye,  girl,  where  else  ?"" 

«  Why  that  is  Mr.  Courtenay's  cottage,  Sir!" 
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"  xVnd  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  reason,  are  we 
speaking,  but  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  my  son-in-law 
that  is  to  be  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  your  son-in-law  ! "  cried 
Eliza,  faintly. 

"  Eliza,  you  are  utterly  imcomprehensible ; 
you  cannot  hear,  nor  speak  a  word,  without 
some  ridiculous  foolery  of  voice,  or  manner ;  I 
have  told  you  now  what  has  been  put  in  progress 
for  your  happiness,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it 
your  best  consideration.  I  am  going  over  to 
pay  a  visit  at  Mizen  Lodge,  and  I  expect  to 
find  you  rational  on  my  return." 

Miss  O'Brien  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
suppress  all  further  signs  of  disappointment,  and 
suffered  her  father  to  depart  in  silence. 

It  happened,  on  this  very  day,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Beauchamp,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  had  to 
contend  with  much  anxiety  of  mind.  He  had 
married  early  in  life  a  worthy  young  woman, 
sister  to  Major  O'Brien,  who  died  a  few  years 
since,  leaving  him  the  father  of  sixteen  children. 
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Jill  daughters,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  youngest,  who  was  not  yet  able  to  walk. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  a  charge  this  was 
to  the  poor  Lieutenant,  who,  in  addition  to  stern 
integrity,  and  complete  disciplinarian  habits, 
had  a  profound  and  most  unflattering  distrust 
of  the  sex. 

"  A  parcel  of  giddy,  giggling  husseys,"  he 
pronounced  them,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
impress  with  any  serious  thought ;  "  a  set  of 
ricketty  small  craft,  neither  good  for  metal  nor 
for  ballast ;  without  the  understanding  to  direct 
them  right,  if  they  had  the  will ;  and  without* 
the  will  if  they  had  the  understanding." 

By  the  assistance  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  now 
grown  up,  and  sleepless  vigilance  on  his  own 
part,  he  had,  however,  hitherto  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  house  in  peace.  The  young  Beau- 
champs  were  indeed,  as  it  happened,  as  good, 
considering  all  circumstances,  as  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  noisy  perhaps,  and  a  little  in- 
cHned  to  romp,  when  their  father  was  out  of 
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the  way ;  but  good-natured  and  pleasant,  and 
without  the  least  thought  of  harm  that  ever 
was.  The  worthy  Lieutenant  was  not  so  sure 
of  this,  that  he  suffered  his  vigilance  for  an 
instant  to  be  lulled  to  sleep. 

It  happened  one  day  that,  in  prowling  about 
the  house,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  torn  piece  of  a 
note,  which  he  saw  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
his  eldest  daughter ;  it  was  directed  to  a  female 
acquaintance,  but  nothing  remained  except  the 
conclusion,  which  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

*'  I  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer  on 
to-morrow  evening,  before  I  betake  myself  to 
the  abode  of  Morpheus. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Tuesday.''''  "  Amelia  Beauchamp.'' 

A  classical  education  was  not  amongst  the 
advantages  for  which  the  good  Lieutenant  had 
to  thank  the  guardians  of  his  childhood.  The 
falling  of  a   thunderbolt,  therefore,   could  not 
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have  astounded  him  one-tenth  so  much  as  this 
unblushing  epistle.  He  held  it  for  some 
moments  in  his  hand — re-perused  it — gathered 
his  grisly  brows,  and  seemed  absolutely  petrified 
with  astonishment. 

"  The  abode  of  Morpheus  !  "  he  repeated 
slowly  ; — "  to-morrow  evening,  that's  this  even- 
ing— hum  ! — and  Amelia  too  !  But  never 
mind ;  I'll  keel-haul  that  fellow,  whoever  he 
is — I'll  be  on  the  qui  vive  with  that  hero  !  " 

He  called  the  servant. 

"  Tom,  come  hither  !  " 

Tom  obeyed.  • 

"  Do  you  know,"  with  a  piercing  glance,  "  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morpheus  ?  " 

"  Sorrow  Mr.  Murphy  I  know,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  see  any  fellow  skulking  about  the 
place  this  time  back  ? "" 

"  Eyeh  wisha  is  it  I,  Sir  ?  sorrow  one  did 
I  see." 

"  Well,  look  ye — I  am  stepping  over  to  the 
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village — load  the  blunderbuss — all  the  fire-arms, 
and  leave  the  house-dog  without  his  food.  I'll 
pepper  that  fellow — I'll  worry  him — Fll  teach 
him  to  come  haunting  Mizen  Lodge.  The 
abode  of  Morpheus  !  An  impudent  scoundrel ! 
Put  plenty  of  slugs  into  the  blunderbuss.  I'll 
send  that  fellow  home  with  work  for  the  doctor 
about  him — never  mind." 

He  strolled  into  the  village,  where  he  made 
many  inquiries  in  a  cautious  way,  with  respect 
to  the  person  named  in  his  daughter's  note,  but 
no  one  could  satisfy  him ;  Mr.  Morpheus  ? 
Morpheus  ?  There  was  no  such  gentleman 
about  that  neighbourhood.  Was  he  anything 
to  the  Murphys  of  Prospect  Hill  ?  No  one 
could  give  him  any  information. 

Returning  to  his  house,  he  was  met  at  the 
hall-door  by  Amelia  (who  was  really  an  excel- 
lent girl,  though  somewhat  given,  like  most 
young  ladies  fresh  from  school,  to  romantic 
turns  of  speech,  and  to  crossing  letters).     She 
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advanced  towards  him,  as  usual,  with  a  skip  and 
smile,  and  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

*'  Go — go,  Madam  ! ''  he  said,  in  a  furious 
voice.  "  A  rope's  end  would  be  fitter  for  you 
than  anything  else." 

Amelia  opened  her  innocent  mouth  in  wonder. 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  continued,  seizing  her 
waist ;  "  I'll  teach  you  to  betake  yourself  to 
the  abode  of  Mr.  Murphy." 

"  Me,  papa  !  me  betake  myself  !  " 

"  Ah,  madam,  you  may  squall  yourself  hoarse 
as  a  south  wester,  while  I  have  it  in  black  and 
white,  and  with  your  own  name  to  it,  and  under 
your  own  hand.  Come  in  here,  I  say ;  I'll  find 
you  something  else  to  do.'' 

"  I  declare,  papa,"  cried  Amelia,  sobbing 
bitterly,  "  I  don't  even  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,  and  that*s 
sufficient.  Ah,  you  that  I  confided  in  beyond 
all  others  ;  fie,  fie  !  shame  on  you,  Miss  !  shame 
on  you  !     I  was  wrong,  to  think  there  was  one 
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of  ye  that  could  be  trusted  ;  a  pretty  example 
this  to  your  younger  sisters — get  in  there  to 
your  chamber.  Miss.  A  great  deal  I  give  for 
these  tears,  they  are  no  signs  of  repentance ;  you 
cry  because  I  have  found  you  out.  I'll  pepper 
that  gentleman  to-night,  I  warrant  you." 

He  locked  her  chamber  door  upon  her,  as  he 
spoke,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

*'  Go  along  to  your  rooms,"  he  said,  to  the 
multitude  of  female  Beauchamps  of  all  sizes, 
who  thronged  about  him,  at  the  sound  of 
Amelia's  voice,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  huddle 
together  to  see  one  of  their  species  expire 
beneath  the  butcher's  knife.  "  Did  you  know 
anything  of  this  Mr.  Morpheus  ?  " 

All  clamorously  declared  their  innocence. 

"  Well,  go  to  your  rooms,  your  turn  may 
come  hereafter." 

He  had  scarcely  taken  off  his  hat,  when  he 
beheld  the  Major  and  Adam  Dobe  riding  up 
the  little  avenue.  The  former  was  surprised  to 
find  his  brother-in-law  with  the  appearance  of 
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perplexity  and  heaviness  on  his  countenance. 
But  his  concern  was  mixed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  triumph,  when  the  Lieutenant  let  him  know 
that  the  cause  of  his  chagrin  was  a  piece  of 
misconduct  in  Amelia. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  he,  with  a  serious 
look,  "  you  will  give  me  credit  for  being  in  the 
right  at  length  ;  I  told  you  it  was  not  safe  to 
keep  too  hard  a  hand  upon  these  young  people. 
Do  you  remember  our  little  conversation  about 
Eliza  ?  she  has  never,  before  nor  since,  given 
me  a  moment's  inquietude  of  mind.*" 

The   Lieutenant    looked   downward    with   a' 
forlorn  aspect. 

"But  what  is  it  Amelia  can  have  done?" 
said  Major  O'Brien';  "  nothing  very  culpable, 
I  hope  ^  I  remember  at  the  skirmish  of 
Drumshambo " 

The  Lieutenant  put  a  scrap  of  a  note  into  his 
hand. 

"Read  there,"  said  he,  "and  judge  for 
yourself." 
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The  Major  laid  the  note  on  his  knee,  while 
he  took  out  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  what  of  this  ?" 

"What  of  it!  can  you  not  see?  Do  you 
know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Morpheus  ?"" 

«  Mr.  Who  ?  " 

"Mr.  Morpheus.  Don't  you  see,  she  talks 
of  betakinff  herself  to  the  abode  of  a  Mr. 
Morpheus?  Do  you  laugh  at  that?  but  it  is 
no  laughing  matter  ;  I'll  have  a  blunderbuss 
well  filled,  and  old  Tearcoat  waiting  for  him 
to-night  at  the  yard  gate.  Do  you  make  a  joke 
of  that  ?  he'll  find  it  no  joke,  I  promise  you." 

"  My  good  brother,"  said  the  Major,  "  you 
are  under  a  mistake.  This  Morpheus  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ancient  heathen  god  of  sleep,  and 
Amelia,  in  saying  she  should  betake  herself  to 
the  abode  of  Morpheus,  meant  only  in  a  pretty 
style  to  say  that  she  intended  going  to  rest  for 
the  night.  If  this  be  all  the  ground  of  your 
uneasiness,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest." 

Though  much  relieved  by   this  explanation, 
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the  Lieutenant  was  not  satisfied  until  the  Major 
sent  for  Lempriere's  dictionary,  and  showed  him 
the  name  and  genealogy  of  his  domestic  foe. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  am  better  pleased  at 
this  than  a  pension.     I'll  let  the  poor  girl  out." 

While  he  was  passing  through  the  hall,  with 
this  pacific  intention,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
servants,  with  a  letter  for  Major  O'Brien.  It 
had  been  left,  he  said,  at  the  Harp  and  Sham- 
rock, only  a  few  minutes  since,  and  Mr,  Hifle, 
not  knowing  but  it  might  contain  some  important 
matter,  had  sent  a  boy  with  it  in  the  direction 
which  the  Major  had  been  seen  to  take  about  an 
hour  before.  It  was  from  Eliza,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  Papa, 

"  The  conversation  which  we  had  this 
morning,  leaves  me  but  one  course  to  take ;  I 
have  already  cast  my  earthly  lot.  Forgive  me, 
if  I  say  that  my  fear  to  meet  your  anger, 
compels  me  to  another   step,  which   you  may 
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probably  condemn  no  less  than  that  which  has 
for  ever  fixed  my  earthly  destiny — 

Though  tempests  round  me  gather, 
I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father. 

If  you  should  ask  why  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
separation  which,  believe  me,  rends  my  very 
heart-strings  while  I  write,  I  can  only  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  simple-minded  Desdemona — 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty, 

To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 

How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 

I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here's  my  husband  ; 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 

To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 

So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 

Due  to — 

Mr.  William    O'Connor,    of   whose    family    I 

believe  you  have  some  knowledge.     Haste,  my 

dear  father,  compels  me  to  be  brief.  Adieu  ! 
Accept,  for  the  past,  my  love  and  gratitude — 

for  the  future 

Once  more  adieu ! — 

Eliza  O'Connor. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle,  which  the 
unhappy  Major  put  into  his  hand,  the  Lieutenant 
gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  a  very  shrewd, 
sensible,  business-like  letter.  She'll  make  a 
notable  mistress  of  a  house,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.'' 

The  poor  Major  sat  in  a  chair,  utterly  over- 
whelmed with  affliction,  his  grey  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  the  fingers  pressing  on  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  tears  from  starting.  His 
brother-in-law  was  much  tempted  to  make  use  of 
this  occurrence  (so  mal-a-propos  to  the  recent 
boast  of  Eliza's  docility)  in  order  to  enforce  the 
superiority  of  his  own  principles;  but  a  moment's 
glance  at  the  Major  showed  that  such  a  triumph 
would  be  barbarous.  The  latter  could  not  speak 
a  word.  After  a  considerable  time  he  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  bade  Adam  Dobe  to  get  the 
horses  ready,  and  left  the  Lodge  in  silence. 

This  it  is,  thought  he,  as  he  rode  slowly 
toward  the  hall,  to  build  upon  the  affection  of  a 
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child.  She  has  left  me  in  my  age.  I  never 
crossed  her  yet  in  any  wish  or  impulse  of  her 
heart,  and  for  that,  she  has  broken  mine  I 
Unthankful  girl !  Poor,  fond,  romantic  fool ! 
Beauchamp  was  right !  After  all,  they  must  be 
checked  and  sentinelled.  What,  gone  ?  Drum- 
shambo  Hall  will  be  lonesome  now ;  for  she 
never,  never  more  shall  cross  the  lintel  of  my 
threshold.  Wed  privately,  and  wed  into  that 
family,  as  if  on  purpose  to  add  gall  to  her 
unfilial  desertion.     Ah  shame,  shame,  shame  ! 

Riding  to  the  village,  he  made  inquiry  at 
every  house  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting.  No  one  had  seen  her.  Knocker  after 
knocker  was  plied,  and  door  after  door  was 
closed  upon  augmenting  anguish.  At  the  Harp 
and  Shamrock  alone  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
trace.  Mr.  Hifle's  suspicious  lodger  had  set  off 
in  a  post-chaise  that  very  day. 

"  He  axed  meself,"  said  Jack  the  stable-boy, 
looking  frightened,  if  I  knew  "  whether  he  could 
get  plinty  o'post  horses  betune  this  and  Killarney, 
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goin'  be  the  new  line  o'  road ;  an'  I'm  sure  it's 
little  I  thought  there  was  any  hurt  in  me  tellin' 
him  he  could." 

''  Under  what  designation,"  said  Hifle,  "  did 
he  importune  you  in  regard  o'  the  horses?" 

"■  He  toult  me,"  said  Jack,  *'  that  he  wanted 
them  to  be  at  the  lake  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  seen  the  gentleman  myself,"  said  a  beggar, 
who  just  then  approached  and  leaned  upon  his 
crutch,  to  hear  the  conversation  at  the  inn  door 
— "  I  seen  him  myself  in  a  po-chay  wif  a  lady, 
an'  they  dhrivin'  for  the  bare  life  along  the 
quarry  road.  The  lady  was  in  a  black  veil,  and 
with  crimson  liiiin''  to  her  cloak  ;  but  I  couldn't 
see  her  face,  for  she  was  lookin'  down." 

The  crimson  lining  was  decisive.  Major 
O'Brien  returned  to  his  home,  to  spend  a  night 
of  shame  and  agony.  Next  day,  the  whole 
village  was  buz-buz  from  end  to  end.  Nobody 
was  surprised  at  what  had  happened.  Every 
body  had  foreseen  it  long  before.  Major  0''Brien 
was  more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied  for  his  weak- 
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ness  and  indulgence.  Mothers  scolded  their 
daughters,  and  daughters  trembled  to  meet  their 
fathers'  eyes.  Such  an  event  had  never  before 
disgraced  the  annals  of  the  village.  The  com- 
motion was  extraordinary.  Many  an  innocent 
billet  was  that  day  consigned  to  the  flames ; 
while  the  fair  subject  of  general  consternation 
was  wishing  that  the  rattling  of  the  carriage 
wheels  could  roll  like  thunder,  and  that  its  speed 
could  emulate  the  lightning. 

Meantime,  the  lieutenant  entered  the  parlour ' 
in  which  his  daughters  were,  some  reading,  and 
some  at  play. 

"  Go  to  your  books,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  you  bane  of  the  creation  !  Here's  a 
pretty  piece  of  work  to-day  with  your  cousin 
O'Brien.  What's  that  you're  reading.  Miss? 
Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded. — Virtue  fiddle- 
stick— (flinging  the  book  into  the  fire  and 
giving  the  fair  reader  such  a  hint  as  turned  her 
ear  the  colour  of  a  rose) — these  fellows  are  never 
so  thoroughly  mischievous  as  when  they  begin 
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to  prate  of  virtue.  Novels  forsooth — let  me 
catch  a  novel  or  a  poem  at  Mizen  Lodge,  from 
this  day  forward.  One  of  these  fellows  is 
enough  to  poison  a  whole  community.  A  set 
of  idle  scribbling  scoundrels,  that  should  be 
pressed  from  first  to  last,  or  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies— and  what  harm  if  it  were  men  who  read 
them,  with  whom  such  things  pass  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  another !  but  you,  who  have  got 
wax  instead  of  brains,  where  there  is  no  trash 
so  light  or  flimsy  that  it  does  not  stick.  Go  to 
your  books ;  and  take  care  how  I  find  a  novel  or 


a  verse  among  them."*' 

The  ladies  retired,  and  the  lieutenant  went 
grumbling  to  his  own  apartment. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  the  only  person  who 
showed  on  this  occasion  a  proper  philosophical 
firmness.  He  exerted  himself  at  first  to  discover 
whether  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  on  finding  that  the  matter  was  past  remedy, 
he  very  sensibly  began  to  look  around  for  some 
ftew  quarter  in  which  he  might  open  a   fresh 
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battery  of  shrubs,  visits,  and  exotics,  with  some 
prospect  of  success. 

Major  O'Brien,  to  the  surprise  of  his  daughter 
and  of  all  their  friends,  was  implacable  exactly 
in  proportion  to  his  former  indulgence.  He 
gave  Eliza  her  fortune,  but  refused  to  hold  any 
communication  whatever  with  the  oifending 
parties ;  so  that  after  employing  all  the  influence 
in  their  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up,  for  the  present,  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  attain  it. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  received  any  token  of 
remembrance  from  her  offended  parent.  In  the 
mean  time,  experience,  the  great  instructor  of 
the  heart,  had  taught  her  to  feel  all  the  impru- 
dence of  the  step  which  she  had  taken.  She 
did  not  knowj  herself,  how  strong  was  her  attach- 
ment to  her  father  and  his  home,  until  long  sepa- 
ration from  both  had  let  her  into  the  secret. 
She  could  not  have  imagined  that  the  former, 
who  loved  her  from  her  infancy  with  so  much 
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tenderness,  could  persevere  so  resolutely  in 
excluding  her  from  his  house,  and  his  long 
continued  alienation  began  at  last  to  prey 
upon  her  health  and  spirits.  From  this  time 
forward,  all  her  desires  were  turned  to  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  devoted  as  she  was  to  hei* 
husband  and  her  children,  the  want  of  peace 
between  her  heart  and  home  excluded  every 
other  happiness.  Her  wishes,  however,  proved 
entirely  vain  ;  day  after  day  went  by,  and  no 
signs  of  hope  appeared  from  Drumshambo 
Hall. 

One  autumn  morning,  Master  Harmond 
O'Connor  (for  he  was  named  after  his  grand- 
papa), not  yet  two  years  old,  was  playing  at 
their  cottage  door.  His  little  sister  Nancy,  who 
had  made  her  appearance  some  months  before, 
was  lying  in  her  mamma's  arms,  and  listening 
with  great  placidity  to  words  of  fondness  which 
she  could  not  comprehend.  Casting  her  eyes  upon 
the  avenue,  what  was  Mrs.  O'Connor's  astonish- 
ment to  observe  her  father''s    veteran    servant. 
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Adam  Dobe,  riding  leisurely  up  the  walk.  Did 
he  come  with  terms  of  pardon  from  the  Hall.'' 
How  her  heart  bounded  at  the  thought.  The 
faithful  old  soldier  alighted  at  the  sight  of  his 
young  mistress,  and  seemed  moved  even  to  tears. 
He  would  never  have  been  weary  of  looking  at 
the  children.  He  did  bring  a  message  from 
Major  O'Brien,  and  a  trying  one  to  both  the 
parents.  Without  expressing  any  wish  to  see 
his  daughter  or  her  husband,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  wholly  resign  into  his  hands  young 
Harmond  0'*Connor,  on  whom  he  was  willing  to 
settle  the  inheritance  which  his  mother  had 
forfeited  by  her  disobedience.  The  proposal 
was  not  to  be  refused.  In  the  hope  that  it  was 
only  the  commencement  of  a  general  peace, 
Mrs.  0''Connor  embraced  her  first  born,  and 
with  an  aching  heart,  beheld  him  depart  for  the 
Hall  with  Adam  Dobe. 

Not  hearing  any  more  for  several  years,  either 
from  her  parent  or  her  child,  Eliza  determined 
on  making  an  effort  to  remind  the  former  of  the 
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feelings  with  which  he  once  regarded  her.  Her 
husband  had  been  for  a  long  time  urging  her  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they  could 
remain  no  longer  with  safety  to  the  future 
circumstances  of  their  still  numerous  family ; 
and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  depart,  that  screwed 
her  courage  to  the  attempt,  which  she  could 
otherwise  have  hardly  brought  her  mind  to  ven- 
ture on.  The  incident  may  appear  a  very 
homely  one,  but  it  is  too  well  known  to  our 
neighbours  to  be  altered  with  impunity  in  any 
of  its  circumstances. 

Major  O'Brien  (be  it  known  to  the  universe,) 
had,  what  is  called  at  the  dinner-tables  of  New 
Auburn,  a  partiality  for  fresh  trout,  which, 
when  prepared  under  his  daughter's  superin- 
tendence, was  indeed  his  favourite  dish.  One 
morning  Mr.  O'Connor  brought  in  a  fine  one, 
which  he  had  taken  in  our  lake.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Mrs.  O'Connor  of  sending  it  as  a 
present  to  her  father.  Perhaps  he  would  receive 
it !      Perhaps  the  remembrance,  all  trifling  as 
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it  was,  the  associations  which  it  would  awaken, 
might  melt  the  iron  heart,  and  make  it  run 
over  with  pity  and  forgiveness  for  his  offending 
and  repentant  child.  He  might  remember  the 
time  when  he  would  not  have  tasted  it  if  it 
had  been  prepared  by  any  other  hand,  and  he 
might  long  once  more  for  the  cheering  voice, 
and  bright  and  happy  smile  that  shed  sunshine 
on  their  lonely  meals.  She  fancied,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  placed  it 
in  the  neat  willow  basket  between  layers  of  the 
fresh  grass,  that  she  already  saw  the  messenger 
returning  with  words  of  comfort  and  of  love — 
that  she  heard  her  father's  voice  inviting  her  to 
come  home  and  prepare  the  feast  with  which  she 
had  furnished  him,  to  be  once  more  his  darling, 
and  the  light  of  his  old  age. 

When  it  was  ready,  Jacky  Donovan,  still  as 
wild  and  as  ragged  as  ever,  a  straw  hat,  without 
either  leaf  or  crown,  upon  his  head,  and  his  feet 
unincumbered  by  either  shoe  or  stocking,  was 
charged  with  its  conveyance  to  the  Hall. 
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**  You  need  not  tell  him  from  whom  it  comes, 
you  know,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connor,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  "  until  he  asks  you." 

"Oh!  I'll  engage  I  won"'t  ma'am,  —  not  a 
word." 

Major  O'Brien  was  in  the  act  of  issuing  from 
the  hall-door,  when  Jacky  Donovan,  with  the 
basket  in  his  hand,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
gravel  plot,  and  stood  waiting  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  major  who  seemed,  in  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  Miss  O'Brien's  departure, 
to  have  doubled  all  that  went  before,  did  not  foi 
a  time  observe  him.  His  frame  was  dwindled 
down  to  an  extraordinary  thinness,  his  face  and 
carriage  had  lost  the  blustering  hilarity  which 
was  once  their  characteristic,  and  thought  and 
care  were  evident  in  his  looks,  his  movements, 
and  the  accent  of  his  voice. 

"Adam,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  servant 
who  followed  him  from  the  Hall — "  take  Mr. 
Harmond  out  to  ride,  and  take  care  he  doesn't 
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get  the  reins  into  his  own  hands ;  no  good  ever 
came  of  that  in  any  sense." 

Adam  Dobe  withdrew. 

"  Come  here,— come  here, — "  the  major  con- 
tinued beckoning  the  messenger  with  his  cane, — 
'*  what  have  you  got  in  that  basket  ?  hey  '  a 
trout, — and  a  fine  one  too ; — No  matter, — cover 
it  up, — times  are  changed." 

He  leaned  on  his  crutch,  and  gazed  wath  a 
melancholy  eye  upon  the  ground.  So  long  did 
the  mournful  reverie  continue,  that  Jack  who 
had  too  much  shrewdness  to  interrupt  it,  was 
tired  of  kneeling  by  the  basket,  in  which  the 
speckled  fish  lay  yet  exposed. 

'*  Hey  !  are  you  there  yet  ?'''  cried  the  major, 
suddenly  awaking  from  his  dream,  "  take  it 
away, — take  it  away, — I  have  no  business  of  it." 

"  I  thouQ-ht  your  honour  would  take  it,"  said 
the  boy. 

'*  Well — well  if  you  desire  it,  carry  it  into 
the  housCj — though  a  mouthful  of  it  would  be 
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heavier  to  me  than  lead ;  theyll  find  some  use 
for  it  within,  I  dare  say.  Here, — here's  some 
money  for  you ^" 

"  Oh,  plase  your  honour,  I  was  bid  not  to 
take  any  money." 

"  Bid  !  why  who  sent  it  then  r" 

Jack  looked  downward  as  if  at  a  loss,  then 
brought  his  tattered  hat  from  behind  his  back, 
looked  all  round  it  as  if  he  expected  to  find  his 
answer  written  on  it,  and  at  length  restoring 
it  to  its  former  position,  looked  earnestly  in  the 
major's  face,  and  said : — 

"  Why  then  'twas  one  your  honour  knows' 
well,  an'  that's  Mrs.  O'Connor."" 

The  major  seemed  stunned ;  he  was  affected 
by  the  incident,  which  he  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  the  cane  trembled  beneath  his  weight, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  all  appearance  of 
emotion  ;  but  the  mountain  of  hoarded  anger  in 
his  breast  was  not  to  be  displaced  by  a  single 
shock.  The  stern  and  resentful  mood  returned  at 
length,  and  waving  his  hand  two  or  three  times. 
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with  an  air  and  tone  that  showed  too  plainly  he 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  he  said  :• — 
"  Take  it  back  to  her, — take  it  back/' 
When    Ehza,    who   had   spent   the   interval 
"   between  praying  and  looking  out  for  the  return 
of  her  messenger,  perceived  that  her  present  had 
been  rejected,  she  sought  her  husband  and  said 
with  a  spirit-broken  air: — 

"  I  am  ready  now  to  go  with  you  where  you 
please,  for  all  hope  is  at  an  end  ;  he  has  hardened 
his  heart  against  us." 

Soon  after,  without  further  incident,  they  left 
the  neighbourhood,  where  they  were  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
Meanwhile,  Major  O'Brien,  weary  of  his  country 
residence,  which  he  feared  would  grow  at  last 
too  lonely  for  his  resolution,  went  to  reside 
jjj  #  *  *  *   *  accompanied  by  his  grandson. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  birth-day  of  the  latter, 
that  a  regatta  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  noble  river,  which  flowed  through  the  city 
in   which   he   dwelt.     On    the  day  before,  the 
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populous  establishment  of  Mizen  Lodge  was 
thrown  into  commotion  by  the  appearance  of 
Nash,  Mr.  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant,  with 
a  note  of  invitation  to  young  Henry  Beauchamp, 
offering  him  a  berth  in  the  yacht,  if  he  had  any 
wish  to  see  the  sailing.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
on  the  morning  before  the  regatta,  after  being 
dressed  up  by  half  a  score  of  his  yet  unmarried 
sisters,  in  the  very  zenith  of  the  fashion.  In 
spite  of  all  his  father's  care,  young  Beauchamp 
had  contracted  a  fault,  which  a  single  word  may 
render  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  every 
Irish  reader.  Before  we  mention  that  obnoxious  ' 
word,  it  may  be  right  to  give  him  all  his  praise. 
He  was  an  obedient  son,  and  as  attentive  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  deportment  towards  his  sisters 
as  if  he  were  not  their  brother.  He  was  cheer- 
ful, and  unassuming  in  company,  —  danced  a 
quadrille  with  as  much  care,  as  if  he  were  dis- 
charging a  duty, — and  he  had,  for  aught  his 
practice  showed  to  the  contrary,  a  religious,  and 
well  regulated  mind.     But  he  had  one  fault, — 
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he  was  a  country  dandy^  — what  the  wits  about 
our  neighbourhood  call  "  a  very  nice  young 
gentleman,  for  a  small  tea-party.'"'  But  with 
the  exception  of  this  fondness  for  an  awkward 
imitation  of  the  city  fashions,  Henry  Beau- 
champ  had  not  a  fault  that  you  could  name. 

Behold  him  then  with  feelings  of  mounting 
anticipation  on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  city, 
a  spirited  blood  horse  beneath  him,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  ardent  welcome  from  his  city 
friends  to  cheer  him  on  the  way.  Behind  him, 
in  a  livery  compounded  of  the  footman  and  the 
sailor,  rode  Nash,  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant, 
who  had  brought  the  invitation  to  Mizen  Lodge. 

"  And  so  you  say,  Nash,"  said  the  youth, 
resting  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand  upon  the 
knee,  so  as  to  let  the  elbow  project  with  an  air 
of  sans  souci,  and  the  silk  lash  of  the  delicate 
riding  whip  ascend  at  an  angle  of  seventy-five 
above  the  horizon  :  '^  so  you  say  yachting  is  all  the 
fashion  now  in  *  -^  *  *." 

"  Iss,  sir,"  said  Nash,  gathering  up  his  chin 
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as  he  answered  with  a  spruce  and  smart  accent, 
"  a  new  figary,  sir,  that  has  taken  the  jettlemen. 
Nobody  is  seen  at  a  race  course  now,  sir,  much 
less  at  a  cock-fight.  Not'n  but  a  jot  now,  sir, 
goes  doAvn  wit  de  jettlemen." 

*'  And  Mr.  Harmond  is  very  fond  of  it  ?" 
''  Iss,  I  declare,  sir.  Oh  yes! — more  especially 
since  the  other  jettlemen  in  compliment  to  his 
spirit  in  winning  so  many  cups,  made  him  one  o' 
the  stewards  this  year,  in  preference  to  people 
that  thought  themselves  of  greater  consequence. 
I  declare.  Mister  Henry,  I  think  he'd  live  and 
die  aboord  ihejot.  'Tis  the  only  fau't  the  majoV 
has  to  lay  to  him,  an'  he  does  all  he  can  to  cure 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  can't  refuse  him 
the  money  when  Mister  Harmond  asks  for  it, 
although  he'*s  flinging  it  faster  down  the  river, 
than  his  grandfather  ever  received  it.  An'  then 
as  for  books  or  business,  or  any  thing  else,  sorrow 
one  ha'p'orth  does  he  mind  high  or  low,  since 
he  took  to  the  jotting.  And  what  harm  if  it 
was  only  the  expense,  but  he  never  goes  aboord, 
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that  the  major  doesn't  wish  him  good  bye,  as  if 
he  was  never  to  see  him  more.  I  declare,  sir, 
sometimes,  when  he  does  be  talking'  of  the  Erin, 
as  he  calls  her,  you'd  think  he  was  out  of  his 
mind.  But  there,  Mr.  Henry,  there''s  the  fleet 
an"*  all  for  you."*' 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  from  which  a  noble  prospect  opened 
on  their  view.  Before  them  was  the  city,  with 
its  populous  streets,  its  spires,  and  pinnacles. 
On  one  side  was  the  spacious  river,  where  a 
dozen  vessels  of  pleasure,  distinguished  from  the 
other  shipping  by  their  light  and  graceful  equip- 
ment, were  riding  at  anchor,  with  pennons  flying 
at  the  masts  and  shrouds.  The  strand  and 
quays  adjoining,  were  alive  with  boatmen,  ship- 
carpenters,  young  gentlemen  in  blue  frieze 
jackets  and  check  shirts,  superintending  the 
workmen  in  addition  to  the  customary  popu- 
lation of  a  city  river-side.  Giving  a  shake  to  his 
horse's  reins  at  this  animating  sight,  young  Beau- 
champ  trotted  briskly  forward.     As  he  entered 
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the  city,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  placard  posted 
against  a  dead  wall,  bearing  the  attractive  title 
of  the  *  *  *  *  Regatta,  and  comprising 
Harmond  O'Connor's  name  amongst  the  list  of 
stewards.  It  was  already  noon,  and  the  flags 
from  one  extremity  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
were  crowded  with  promenaders ;  young  ladies  in 
every  fashion  which  had  figured  in  the  metro- 
polis for  the  last  five  years,  flanked  by  officers  of 
the  garrison  in  undress,  or  idle  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  seeming  witty  to  all  perhaps,  but  those 
who  were  near  enough  to  hear  what  they  were 
saying.  To  Henry  Beauchamp,  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  knew  no  more  of 
the  city  than  what  he  had  read  in  Holinshed''s 
Chronicles,  there  was  little  in  the  scene  before 
him  to  correspond  with  his  chivalrous  historical 
associations,  or  with  the  records  of  Spartan 
valour,  which  are  contained  in  the  annals  of  the 
place,  and  which  made  him  look  on  the  inha- 
bitants with  a  species  of  veneration,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  a  Kildare  in  every  dandy,  and 
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a  Margaret  Fitzgerald  under  every  Leghorn 
bonnet.  Here  a  young  gentleman,  whose  shape 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  block 
than  it  did  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  strode 
solitary  and  carefully  down  the  street,  as  if  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  man  of  thimbles  to 
exhibit  an  exquisite  dress  at  so  much  per  diem. 
Here  another,  with  hat  thrown  gaily  on  one 
side,  and  a  mass  of  hair  sufficient  for  a  helmet's 
crest  on  the  other,  turned  laughing  to  a  party  of 
ladies,  and  switching  his.  cane  by  his  side 
^  remarked  that  "the  sky  seemed  to  threaten  a 
change,"  with  an  air  that  made  it  appear  to 
distant  spectators  as  if  he  were  giving  utterance 
to  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world.  And 
here  a  conversation  passed  between  a  drawing- 
room  window,  and  an  open  carriage,  which  gave 
to  the  public  a  great  deal  more  information 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  speakers,  than  they 
might  have  found  in  the  mirror  of  fashion. 
Our  "country  dandy"  viewed  his  brethren  of 
the  town  with  a  species  of  consternation.     He 
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wore  no  ringlets — his  bust  was  more  the  shape 
of  a  human  being,  than  of  an  inverted  sugar- 
loaf;  he  felt  as  if  every  body's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  himself,  and  every  glance  detected  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  his  appearance.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that  he 
alighted  at  a  hall-door  which  bore  the  name  of 
Major  O'Brien,  and  gave  his  horse  to  Nash, 
while  he  intimated,  by  a  modest  knock,  his 
desire  to  be  admitted. 

From  this  time  every  step,  and  every  sight 
and  smell  was  a  subject  of  amazement.  Smell, 
we  have  said,  for  a  marine  store  could  scarcely 
have  emitted  an  effluvia  more  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  odour  of  pitch,  tar,  and  resin, 
than  did  the  fashionable  residence  of  Major 
O'Brien.  Adam  Dobe,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
mixture  of  military  and  domestic  costume,  had 
now  superadded  a  sailor's  jacket  and  check  shirt, 
received  him  at  the  door  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  caution. 
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"  YouVe  welcome.  Master  Beauchamp,"  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  "hush  !  hush  !" 

"  Is  there  any  body  ill,  Adam  ?  "  (in  the 
softest  whisper.) 

"  Hush !  hush !  '**  said  Adam,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  and  gathering  his  brows, 
while  he  pointed  in  silence  to  the  stairs. 

Supposing  that  either  the  Major  or  his  cousin 
must  have  met  some  serious  accident,  Ht?nry 
Beauchamp  trod  softly  up  the  carpetted  stair, 
making  many  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits,  and  more  than  all  of  human  pleasures. 
Beneath,  he  saw  a  hall  hung  with  water-proof 
cloaks,  southwesters,  fearnoughts,  &c.,  and  a 
handsome  painted  blind,  half  drawn  up  at  the 
window  on  the  first  landing-place,  gave  him  a 
view  of  an  extensive  back  yard,  with  a  gateway 
opening  to  the  river.  In  this  he  beheld  some 
newly  finished  sails  hung  out  to  dry,  a  pot  of  tar 
simmering  over  a  wood  fire,  and  a  number  of 
oars,    spars,    blocks,    and    various    articles    of 
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rigging  scattered  on  the  ground.  Ascending 
higher,  he  was  met  by  the  old  major,  now 
grown  white  with  age,  and  propped  on  a  crutch 
as  he  stood  waiting  to  receive  him  before  the 
open  door  of  the  drawing-room.  Pie  too  had  a 
finger  laid  upon  his  lips,  as  if  to  preclude 
discourse.  It  is  poor  Harmond,  then,  thought 
Beauchamp,  that  has  suffered. 

Major  O'Brien  gave  him  his  hand  in  silence, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  his  visiter ;  the  latter 
emulating  as  closely  as  he  could,  the  noiseless 
movement  of  the  major's  crutch  and  carpet 
shoes. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  town,"  said  Major 
O'Brien,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  have  you  break- 
fasted.?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  You  had  a  warm  ride.  How  are  your 
father  and  sisters?"     (Still  in  a  low  whisper.) 

"  They  are  all  quite  well,  Sir.'' 

"  Did  Nash  put  up  your  horse  ?     He  is  very 
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careful.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  him.  This 
is  your  first  trip  to  town  I  believe,  Henry.*" 

"It  is." 

During  all  this  time,  Beauchamp  was  looking 
round  for  some  clue  to  this  mysterious  silence. 
He  was  afraid  to  ask  for  Harmond.  The 
window-blinds  were  down  both  in  the  front 
drawing-room,  and  in  another  apartment,  if 
that  could  be  called  a  second  i*oom,  which  was 
separated  from  the  former  only  by  a  pair  of 
folding  doors.  Through  the  open  arch,  young 
Beauchamp  soon  beheld  an  object  which  set  his 
doubts  at  rest.  It  was  the  body  of  Harmond 
O'Connor,  whether  wholly  lifeless,  or  nearly  so, 
he  could  not  tell,  extended  on  a  sofa  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  and  faintly  distinguished  in  the  diminished 
light.     Beauchamp  was  sadly  shocked. 

"  There  he  is/'  said  Major  O'Brien,  still  in  a 
whisper,  observing  the  eye  of  his  nephew  fixed 
with  a  look  of  grief  upon  his  grandson — "  there 
is  the  fruit  of  yachting." 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Major  .?" 
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"  As  all  the  disasters  that  yachting  ever 
brought  upon  him  hitherto.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  always  spoke  to  him,  that  I  represented 
to  him  the  frivolous,  not  to  say  culpable  nature 
of  such  pursuits,  risking  life,  lavishing  expense, 
wasting  precious  time,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
such  baubles  as  those'*  (pointing  to  some  prize 
cups  which  stood  upon  the  side-board).  "  I 
have  been  doomed  to  feel  revived  in  him  the 
pangs  his  mother  gave  me.  At  five  this  morn- 
ing the  yacht  arrived  at  the  anchorage,  and 
there  he  has  lain  since.*" 

The  major  leaned  forward  on  his  crutch,  and 
Beauchamp,  wishing  to  direct  his  attention 
from  thoughts  which  seemed  to  give  him  pain, 
said  : — 

"  I  have  heard  many  assert,  that,  after  all, 
yachting  is  of  some  service ;  that  it  has  the  same 
effect  in  forwarding  the  very  arduous  art  of  ship- 
building, that  racing  has  in  improving  the  breed 
of  horses.  If  we  owe  it  to  Newcastle  and 
Doncaster  that  the  English  race  horse  excels  the 
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Arabian  in  fleetness,  why  may  not  the  fashion  of 
yachting  enable  us,  at  some  future  day,  to  claim 
the  glory  of  possessing  the  swiftest  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  bravest  sailors  in  the  world  ?" 

"  My  dear  Henry,"  said  the  Major,  "  let 
those  amuse  themselves  in  improving  the  art  of 
ship-building  who  are  able  to  afford  it.  Har- 
mond  never  could  I  am  almost  beggared  by 
his  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  such  pursuits — betting  and  dissipation — 
of  time,  I  mean,  for  thank  heaven,  it  never  went 
farther  with  him,  but  that  is  bad  enough." 

At  this  a  low  murmur  from  the  dead  man 
made  Beauchamp  start  aghast  upon  his  chair. 

"Steady,  my  darling,  steady!"  cried  Har- 
mond,  as  he  turned  upon  the  sofa, — "Now 
Nash  !  mind  the  foresheet !  there  she  comes 
round,  the  pet !  haul  taught !  that's  it — belay — 
look  to  your  jib  !  " 

The  Major  lifted  his  hands. 

"  There  'tis — there  'tis  for  you,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
*'  At  it  even  in  his  dreams !  Not  even  in  his  sleep 
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will  he  be  content  to  spend  an  hour  upon  dry 
land  !  I  talk  of  the  expense  and  dissipation — 
yet  even  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  affliction. 
No — no,  I  could  be  content  to  see  all  go  to 
ruin,  as  I  know  it  surely  will,  if  not  in  my  life- 
time, yet  most  assuredly  when  he  has  Drum- 
shambo  Hall  in  his  own  hands — for  never,  never 
will  he  be  brought  to  take  care  of  his  estate; 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to  fear 
— oh,  no— I  am  also  tormented  with  the  terrible 
conviction  that  his  yacht  will  be  his  death,  that 
some  morning  or  another  I  shall  hear  of  his 
body  and  the  staves  of  his  detestable  cockle- 
shell being  washed  ashore  together,  somewhere 
between  our  city  and  the  Heads." 

"  Closer  to  wind  ! "  exclaimed  the  sleeper, 
with  an  anxious  tone,  "  closer  to  wind,  or  the 
Puffin  will  leave  us  to  lee-ward  !  That's  right ! 
that''s  it — there  she  runs  ahead — now  for  it— ^ 
now  for  the  flag-boat — now  Nash,  or  never ! " 

"  This  sleep,"  said  the  Major,  "  cannot  do 
him  much  good,     I  will  wake  him  up  to  speak 

VOL.  II.  F 
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to  you,  since  he  is  making  no  better  use  of  his 
time." 

"  Now  Nash — mind  your  hand — don't  let  the 
Sea-Gull  get  inside  us— success,  my  darling — 
never  mind — Nash,  back  your  foresail !  there 
she  spins  about !  Ha  !  scoundrel ! " 

At  this  instant,  the  major  laid  his  hand  on 
Harmond's  arm.  The  latter  sprung  from  the 
sofa,  and  collared  his  grandfather  with  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  he  continued  to  act  as 
if  managing  his  yacht. 

'^ How  durst  you  touch   my   hand  ? — 

Nash,  haul  your  foresail  taught — belay  ! — Ha  I 
— What  !  — Who's  this  ?  — Where  am  I  ?  — 
Where's  the  Erin  ? — Grandfather  ! — he  gazed 
around  the  room) — Oh,  bless  me,  t'was  a  dream  ! 
— I  thought  I  was  on  board  the  Erin  in  a 
race.  Ha  !  Harry — so  you  got  my  note — how 
are  you  ? — how  are  all  the  ladies  ? — Your  father, 
and  Amelia  ? — All  well — that's  right — I  like  to 
hear  it — right  before  the  wind.  Harry,  I'm  glad 
you  came — 'twill  beanoble  match. — Well, grand- 
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papa,  how  are  you?  What,  trembling  on  your 
chair  as  usual  ?  Up  until  one  in  the  morning — 
starting  at  every  noise,  and  fancying  it  your  hope- 
ful grandson's  knock — then  down  again  despond- 
ing in  your  seat,  and  listening  to  every  breeze 
that  shook  the  window-frame — as  if  it  sung  his 
dirge  ;  was  it  not  so  that  yesternight  was 
passed  ?  *" 

"  Ah,  Harmond — Harmond! — that  yacht  will 
be  the  death  of  you  !  " 

''  The  death  of  me  !  The  darling  ! — She  has 
saved  my  life  a  thousand  times.  Where  would 
I  have  been  the  night  of  the  storm  in  September 
last,  rd  like  to  know,  if  it  were  not  for  her  ?" 

"  You'd  have  been  in  your  bed,  where  you 
ought  to  be,  you  mad-cap  ?" 

"  rd  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
There  was  not  a  boat  but  herself  that  could  live 
five  minutes  in  such  a  gale." 

"  You  forget,  you  foolish  rake,  that  if  it  were 
she  brought  you  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  she 
brought  you  into  it." 

f2 
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"  Bless  you,  no,  grandpapa,   it  was  /  took 

her  into  it." 

"  It  is  all  one.     If  she  be  not  your  death, 

she  will  be  your  ruin.     Must  every  thing  be 

given    up   for   that   piece   of  painted    timber  ? 

Education  neglected — talents  misapplied — abi- 
lities that  might  enable  you  to  be  of  service  to 
your  dependents  and  your  country  frittered  away 
upon  a  good  for  nothing  plank — " 

''  A  good  for  nothing  plank  !  Come,  I  like 
that. — The  Erin,  that  has  won  five  cups,  a  good 
for  nothing  plank  ! — Come — that  is  good  !" 

"  No  pains — no  prudence — no  care  taken  to 
prepare  yourself  for  the  management  of  a  pro- 
perty. If  there  were  no  other  evil  than  the 
mere  waste  of  time,  I  do  not  know,  Harmond, 
how  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience. 
All  time  here  is  given  us,  as  our  land  and  gold, 
for  use,  not  for  abuse — for  thrift,  not  unthrift. 
What  you  are  to  inherit  from  me  might  enable 
you,  with  moderate  diligence,  to  render  a  whole 
district  of  a   county   prosperous    and    happy. 
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What  you  have  inherited  from  nature  might, 
with  the  same  degree  of  cultivation,  assist  in 
raising  the  character  of  your  native  land,  and  in 

promoting  her   advantage.     Whereas  now 

Eh  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  he  after 
now?" 

While  the  Major  made  this  speech,  young 
O'Connor,  absorbed  by  the  idea  of  the  coming 
gala,  had  placed  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and,  with  an  abstracted  air,  described 
around  it  the  course  which  he  proposed  adopting 
on  the  following  day.  ^ 

"  The  Puffin  " — he  said,  in  a  lit  of  musing — - 
"  the  Puffin  we  shall  leave  behind  with  ease — 
and  the  Kelpie  also — the  Sea-GuU  is  the  only  one 
I  fear — she  ran  us  hard  enough  in  spring — Ah, 
Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon —you  were  speaking?" 

"  I  was — I  might  as  well  be  speaking  to  the 
mast  of  your  yacht.  Will  nothing  put  sense 
into  that  head?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  what  should  we  both  want  with  it  ? 
Time  enough  for  me  to  look  for  sense  when  I 
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have  an  estate  to  mind — and  that,  I  hope,  (laying 
his  hand  upon  his  grandfather's  shoulder)  is  as 
many  years  distant  yet  as  I  have  hairs  upon  my 
head." 

"  Ah,  but  it  isn't,  you  rogue — and  you  know 
it  isn't.  No,  Harmond,  you  are  shortening  my 
days,  and  you  know  you  are." 

"  Your  days,  Sir  !  you  are  stouter  at  this 
moment  than  I  have  seen  you  look  these  ten 
years  back." 

"  Ah  no —  indeed  I  am  not — and  'tis  all  your 
fault,  and  the  fault  of  that  villanous  boat. — 
Come  hither — Harmond — now  promise  me,  my 
boy — come  here — now  promise  me  you  will  give 
up  this  yachting.  Don't  turn  away  and  shake 
your  head,  but  promise.  That's  my  good  lad ! 
Now  will  you  sell  the  yacht  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Sir,  you  never  saw  the  Erin  in  a  stiff 
breeze." 

"  You  will  sell  her,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  To  see  her —  (oh,  'tis  a  sight  for  an  emperor ! ) 
on  a  fresh  autumn  day  with  all  her  canvas  spread, 
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and  a  whole  gale  of  wind  setting  in  from  the 

nor"*  west '' 

*'  You  will  sell  her,  Harmond,  won't  you  ?  " 
" With  a  fine  swell  roaring  on  her  wind- 
ward bow,  shrouds  like  harp-strings,  singing  in 
the  wind,  and  a  luff  like  the  tremor  of  a  sum- 
mer lake,  just  whispering  '  close  enough  to  wind' 
to  the  broad  and  full  swollen  main-sail.     And 
then  the  ecstasy  to  see  a  rival  on  the  course 
before,  while  we  skim  the  breakers  like  a  gull — 
What    vessel,    Nash?     The  Sea-Gull  !     Is  it 
she  ?      Come  then,  dear    Erin  ! — Up  with  the 
jib! — Away! — Now,    blow    ye    winds — blow 
strong — there — there  she  gathers  away  !     Ha  1 
there  she  dashes  back  the  saucy  brine — hold  on  ! 
hold  on  ! — we  have  her  the  next  tack — the  world 
to  nothing — hold  on,  my  darling  ! — Nash,  the 
foresail ! — there  she  spins  about — blow,  breezes, 
blow — our  gunwale  sips  the  foam — all  hands  to 
leeward! — there  she  gains  upon  her! — how  are 
you  ?    how  are  you  ?      Any  commands  to   the 
west  ? — Closer  to  wind— there,  there  they  go — 
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close — side  by  side — an  egg-shell  would  be 
crushed  between  —  the  Erin  scooping  every 
breath  of  wind  from  her  canvas,  and  leaving 
her  with  mainsail  flagging  on  the  lee — there — 
there — we  run  a-head — good  bye  !  Will  you 
take  a  tow  ? — Good  bye  !  Good  bye  !  Good 
bye!" 

And  laughing,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  as  if  he  were  really  acting  the  scene  which 
he  described,  he  retreated  as  he  spoke,  waving 
his  hand  in  triumph  to  his  grandfather,  and 
running  down  stairs. 

"  After  him,  Harry,  for  pity's  sake,"  exclaimed 
the  major — "  was  ever  such  a  water  rat  ?  I 
dare  swear  if  he  were  anatomised,  you  would 
find  him  fish  to  the  very  spine.  The  contest  of 
wind  and  water  has  the  same  effect  on  him  that 
they  say  the  moon  at  full  has  on  a  lunatic's 
brain — it  sets  him  crazed  beyond  self-govern- 
ment— after  him,  Harry— and  strive  to  let  him 
catch  a  little  of  your  prudence — -but  alas  !  that 
is  not  a  tenth  so  contagious  as  his  folly.    I  must 
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let  him  keep  the  yacht ;  for  I  do  believe  if  the 
wind  sung  loud  in  his  ear,  and  he  had  no  other 
means  of  courting  danger,  he  would  take  old 
Molly's  washing-tub." 

"  My  grandfather,"  said  Harmond  to  young 
Beauchamp,  as  they  gained  the  street  together, 
"  my  grandfather  wonders  that  I  am  not  more 
attached  to  home,  and  yet,  what  does  he  do  to 
make  me  so?  It  is  true  he  has  loaded  me  with 
favours,  and  means,  I  believe,  to  load  me  with 
much  more  ;  but  oh,  good  Harry,  that  lonesome 
— lonesome  house  !  Why  man,  I  should  die  of 
the  vapours  if  it  were  not  for  the  Erin,  that  he 
abuses.  Nature  gave  me  friends  and  fam.ily, 
parents  and  brethren,  aye,  and  sisters  too  (though 
I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  compass  of  my 
memory),  and  he  debars  me  from  their  society. 
To  gratify  a  useless,  and  a  worse  than  useless 
inveteracy  of  resentment,  he  continues  to  shut 
me  out  from  the  most  innocent,  yet  to  me 
the  most  desirable  earthly  enjoyment  that  can 

F  3 
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possess  the  heart  of  man — the  society  of  natural 
friends.'' 

''  Is  it  long,*'  said  Beauchamp,  "  since  you 
have  seen  your  mother  ?  " 

"  So  long  that  even  the  outline  of  her  figure 
is  but  faintly  impressed  upon  my  memory.'* 

"  Why  not  steal  a  visit  to  them  ?  What  is 
the  Erin  good  for,  if  she  will  not  carry  you  so 
far  ?  " 

"  Long  since  I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  do 
not  even  know  their  residence,  though  I  have 
often  striven  to  learn.  It  is  something,  at  all 
events,  to  know  that  they  are  comfortable — 
though  that  is  all  I  can  ascertain." 

"  And  is  the  Major  so  inveterate  still?" 

"  *Tis  wonderful — past  belief.  He  has  even 
thrown  out  many  hints  that  the  property  shall 
come  to  me,  saddled  with  the  condition  that  I  am 
to  perpetuate  the  exile,  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  his  daughter." 

«  That's  hard.'' 
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"  You  are  better  off,  Beauchamp.    You  have 
always  lived  amidst  your  family." 
««  Why  do  you  muse  ?  " 
"  The  cause  is  so  astonishing,  that  I  think  you 
will  hardly  credit  me  when  I  reveal  it." 
"  What  can  it  be,  for  pity's  sake  ?  " 
"  Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  private." 
They  were  by  this  time  walking  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  when  Harmond  drew 
his  friend  into  a  confectioner "^s  shop,  at  the  door 
of  which  a  number  of  officers  of  the  garrison  in 

undress,  and  some  exquisites  of  the  town  were 

• 
standing,  talking  and  laughing  aloud,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  no  weightier  business  on  hand  than 
that  of  catching  nods  from  the  fair  promenaders 
who  passed  by,  or  flinging  halfpence  into  the 
street  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beggars 
scramble  for  them  in  the  gutter. 

"  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Harmond,  as 
he  drew  his  friend  after  him,  into  a  small  alcove, 
behind  the  shop,  and  took  a  seat  at  a  little  table 
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where  some  light  refreshment  had  been  laid  as  a 
lure  for  idlers—"  I  am  not  superstitious,  and 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  have  to  say  will 
make  you  think  me  so— I  have  heard  of  the 
German  double-goer,  and  the  Irish  fetch,  and  I 
believe  in  neither,  although  I  have  seen  my  own.'* 

Beauchamp  gazed  on  him. 

"  Yes,"   he   continued,    "  I   have    seen    my 
Dromio.     I   saw   him   two   days  since,  as  like 
myself  in  figure,  face,  and  hue,  as  I  am  to  my 
shadow  in  that  mirror.     I  saw  him  first  at  the 
*  *  *  *  race-course —you  know  I  kept   a  racer 
before  I  got  the  Erin — he  won  the  sweepstakes 
from  me  by  a  neck ;  I  saw  him  afterward  at  a 
steeple  chase  near  your  neighbourhood— there  / 
beat  him,  but  he  was  close  behind  me.    I  saw  him 
again  in  a  billiard  room,  behind  this  very  apart- 
ment, where   he  beat   me   Once   again — (I    am 
indeed  but  an  indifferent  gambler)— and  last  of 
all   I   saw  him  two  days  since,  as  I  have  said, 
upon  the  quay." 
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Henry  Beauchamp  turned  round,  and  looked 
upon  his  friend  as  if  he  apprehended  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  derange  his  wits. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Harmond,  "  that  I 
speak  a  serious  truth. 

My  pulse  as  your's  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music. 

If  he  intend,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Regatta,  to-morrow,  I  am  determined 
to  solve  his  mystery,  whatever  it  may  be." 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  day,  Harmond  ©""Connor  was  at  young 
Beauchamp's  bed-side. 

"  Up,  Harry,  up  !  or  you  will  lose  the  tide, 
it  is  on  the  turn  already ;  a  spanking  gale  from 
the  west,  and  most  of  the  hands  on  board  the 
fleet  already.  I'll  go  before,  and  see  all  ready 
for  you." 

Beauchamp  arose.  While  he  dressed  in 
haste,  Harmond  softly  opened  the  door,  through 
which  he  should  pass  into  his  grandfather's 
room,  and  from  thence  into  the  lobby. 
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"  Now  for  nice  steering,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
as  he  looked  back  on  Beauchamp ;  "  I  must 
not  wake  the  old  gentleman,  or  I  shall  have  half- 
an-hour's  lecture  on  the  advantage  of  a  double 
reef." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  over 

the  carpet,  yet  not  so  softly  but  he  woke  the 
watchful  Major. 

«  Who's  there  ?  '* 

«'TisI,  Sir." 

"  Harmond,  my  dear  Harmond,  where  are 
you  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  Regatta,  Sir,  of  course." 

"  What  sort  of  a  day  is  it,  Harmond  ?  " 

"  A  fine,  fresh  morning,  Sir." 

"  Aye,  I  know  what  you  mean  by  a  fine,  fresh 
morning ;  put  back  the  curtain— mercy  !  why 
'tis  blowing  a  storm  !  Surely,  Harmond,  you 
don't  mean  to  go  out  to-day." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  to  win  a  cup  to-day." 

"  Harmond,  is  there  anything  that  could 
induce  you  to  give  up  this  wretched  amusement, 
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as  you  call  it,  that  makes  my  life  one  unvarying 
round  of  torture  ?  " 

Harmond  paused  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
answered  in  a  serious  tone — 

"  There  is.  Sir,  one  thing." 

"  Name  it,  and  it  is  yours,  if  you  say  the  half 
of  what  I  possess." 

"  Recall  my  mother." 

"  Ha !  » 

"  Recall  and  forgive  my  parents,  and  restore 
peace  to  a  family,  that  your  resentment  only 
tends  to  keep  divided  and  unhappy." 

The  Major  sat  up,  and  leaned  for  some 
moments  against  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"  Never  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence ; 
"  never  while  I  breathe  [  and  it  is  daring  in  you 

to  mention  the  name  of  ,  she  is   your 

mother,  so  I   shall  not  wound  your  ears  with 
what  I  was  about  to  say." 

"  She  is  your  daughter,  too.  Sir." 

"  She  is— she  was  my  daughter ;  Sir,  it  is 
bold  of  you  to  use  the  liberty  I  gave  you  thus. 
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She  was  my  daughter.  From  her  very  infancy 
I  doated  on  her — I  gave  her  all  she  sought — I 
never,  (would  I  had  !)  I  never  thwarted  her  by 
word  or  act — I  trusted  in  her  gratitude — her 
love,  as  freely  as  a  child  could  do  in  the  affection 
of  a  parent — and  she  forsook  me.  Never  while 
I  exist  will  I  forgive  her  ! " 

"  Not  forgive  her,  Sir ! "  Oh,  Sir,  you 
surprise  me ;  such  a  word  as  that,  comes  very 
ill  from  so  grey  a  head  as  yours.  Sir,  if  she  were 
a  stranger  to  your  blood  and  name,  and  had 
inflicted  on  you  the  deepest  injury,  it  would  be 
your  duty  to  forgive  her.  But  she  is  not  a 
stranger  to  your  blood — she  is  not  your  enemy — 
she  is  your  child — your  daughter — your  only, 
and  once,  your  loved  one — and  she  has  never 
injured  you — never  designedly  injured  you.  My 
mother.  Sir,  may  have  been  rash — she  may  have 
been  unwise — but  I  am  sure  she  loved  you — and 
I  am  sure,  wherever  she  is,  she  loves  you  still. 
Oh,  Sir,  let  no  one  hear  you  say  that  word 
again  !  let  no  one  have  to  tell,  that  he  has  heard 
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an  old  man  say,  that  he  never  would  forgive  his 
daughter." 

"  Boy,"  said  the  Major,  "you  take  up  a  hasty 
and  unintended  phrase.  I  dio  forgive  Eliza  ;  I 
declare  in  the  presence  of  our  common  parent 
(and  that  is  not  a  trivial  invocation),  that  I  have 
no  resentment  towards  her  in  my  heart ;  but 
recall,  receive  her  as  of  old  I  never  will !  " 

"  Sir,"  answered  Harmond,  "  that  is  a  for- 
giveness that  will  not  bear  the  probe.  We  often 
mistake  for  charity  and  pardon,  the  very  satis- 
faction which  we  feel  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
resentment.''* 

"  Tush — tush— Sir  !  "  cried  the  Major, 
pettishly  ;  "  you're  but  a  child — a  child.  Sir, 
and  not  qualified  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
Society,  Sir, — the  customs  of  society  must  be 
respected." 

"The  customs  of  society!''  said  Harmond, 
in  an  indignant  tone ;  "  must  they  take  prece- 
dence of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  heaven  ?  must 
we  be  the  very  slaves  of  custom  ?" 
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"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "  let  no  one 
ever  seduce  you  into  that  wretched  fancy,  that 
the  opinions  of  your  fellow-creatures  may  be 
the  subject  of  your  contempt.  Leave  such 
notions  as  those  to  would-be  philosophers,  to 
selfish  and  whining  sentimentalists,  and  others, 
who  have  too  much  genius  to  have  any  common 
sense  or  decent  feeUng.  I  never  knew  one  of 
those  lip-curlers,  those  scoffers  at  society,  who 
was  not  at  heart  more  thoroughly  the  slave  of 
opinion,  more  sore  about  what  was  thought  and 
said  of  him,  more  greedy  after  praise,  and  more 
anxious  to  be  the  common  talk,  whether  in  love 
or  blame,  than  any  of  the  quiet  folks,  who  incur 
their  scorn  by  being  good-natured  enough  to 
comply  with  the  world  in  all  that  is  indifferent. 
In  love  or  blame,  I  say,  for  love  of  fame  is  often 
so  diseased  in  character,  and  many  of  those 
soaring  spirits  are  so  wretchedly  dependent,  after 
all,  on  the  common  opinion,  which  they  pretend 
to  despise,  that  they  had  rather  be  the  objects 
of  the  world's  disgust  than  its  indifference ;  to 
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be  loathed,  than  be  forgotten.  He  who  despises 
society,  is  himself  a  more  miserable  object  of 
contempt.  His  very  scorn  is  a  crime  more 
odious  than  the  silliest  custom  he  contemns." 

"  Granting  all  this,  Sir,"  answered  Harmond, 
"  is  it  necessary  for  us  therefore  to  comply  with 
the  world  in  what  is  not  indifferent  ?  " 

"  You  seek,"  said  the  Major,  "  to  coop  me 
up  into  a  corner,  but  you  may  spare  your  logic. 
Eliza  has  disgraced  her  name  and  mine.  I  will 
not  sanction  her  ill-conduct  by  restoring  her  to 
the  place  which  she  freely  chose  to  forfeit ;  as 
she  has  sown,  so  let  her  reap.  The  unhappiness 
that  you  reproach  me  with,  was  not  my  choice 
nor  fault,  but  hers." 

"  Perhaps  not  altogether  hers,  Sir,  after  all. 
If  I  rightly  understand  my  poor  mother's 
character,  she  owed  many  of  her  failings  to 
her  education,  to  a  favourite  idea  of  your  own, 
which  left  her  too  much  from  childhood  to  her 
own  direction." 

"  That  cut  goes   home ! "   said   the   Major, 
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laying  his  hand  upon  his  eyes  ;  '^  you  are  bold 
in  your  surgery,  Harmon d ;  you  can  use  the 
caustic  freely." 

"  And  if  it  be  to  heal,  Sir,"  said  Harmond, 
taking  his  grandfather's  hand  in  both  his,  "  why 
are  you  angry  ?  I  speak  of  my  mother  and  your 
child ;  they  are  powerful  names — do  not  harden 
your  heart  against  them.  Forgive  her,  Sir,  I 
conjure  you  to  forgive  her,  and  let  us  be  again 
united.  Think  what  it  will  be,  Sir,  to  see 
them  all  around  you — to  have  the  bond  of 
gratitude  added  to  that  of  natural  affection,  and 
what  is  more,  to  have  a  Creator  pacified,  who 
must  now  look  angrily  upon  your  house." 

The  Major  seemed  for  some  moments  to 
waver  as  he  contemplated  the  picture  which 
Harmond  placed  before  him.     At  last  he  said— 

"  Why  did  she  choose  my  enemy  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  why  had  you  an 
enemy  for  her  to  choose  ?  " 

"  That  may  prove  my  fault,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  hers." 
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"  Say  you  forgive  her,  Sir." 

"  No,  no  !  " 

"  Say  that  you  forgive  my  parents." 

"  No ! '' 

''  I  will  sell  the  Erin  before  night,  and  never 
set  foot  on  forecastle  again." 

"  I  will  not  say  it ! '' 

"  Farewell,  Sir  ! '' 

"  Stay  —  Harmond  !  —  Harmond  O'Connor, 
stay  a  moment! — the  reef! — Don't  forget  the 
reef!  (The  hall-door  slapped  too.)  He'^s  gone  ! 
and  without  hearing  me  !  The  fellow  will  run 
into  danger  now  purely  to  spite  me !  Adam  ! 
(He  rung  the  bell.)  An  obstinate — headstrong 
— Thomas  ! — Just  his  mother's  manner — her 
wild  and  hairbrained  spirit — and  a  little  dash  of 
her  self-will  along  with  it.  Adam,  run  after 
Mr.  Harmond,  and  tell  him  not  forget  the  reef 
upon  his  peril, — and  to  be  home  early,  that  we 
may  have  some  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  which  we  were  speaking  of  this  morning, 
— make  haste ! — (Adam  departed) — Eliza  !  No  ! 
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■ — the  ingrate  !  Never  shall  she  cross  the  thres- 
hold of  my  door  again  ! " 

He  dressed  himself  and  remained  sitting  in 
his  chair  until  the  servant  returned. 

"  WeU,  Adam  ?  '' 

"  I  overtook  him  near  the  quay,  Sir/' 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  said,  '  pooh,  pooh  !  '  Sir,  when  I  talked 
of  the  reef;  and  when  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the 
message  he  laughed,  and  said  he  knew  that  was 
a  trap,  but  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff." 

"  Very  respectful,  indeed.  The  fellow  will 
certainl}?  run  in  the  way  of  danger  purely  to  be 
even  with  me.  What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  on 
the  water  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  boatmen,  Sir,  told  me  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  storm  from  the  nor"*  west.'' 

"A  storm!" 

"  A  storm,  Sir,  so  he  said." 

"  I  am  the  wretchedest  old  man  in  Munster ! 
I  am   sorry   I  was  so   harsh — he'll  not   return 
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to-night — he  may  ne^'er  return ;  and  if  he  should 
not,  what  becomes  of  me  ? — Aye,  there  the  wind 
begins  to  sing  already — well — and  the  clouds 
are  red  in  the  east ; — a  dreadful  sign — and  a 
scud  overhead — worse  and  worse — mackerel  and 
mares'  tails  all  across  the  zenith,  so  much  I  know 
of  seamen's  craft  for  my  greater  misery  ;  I  know 
the  gloomier  snatches  of  the  science.  Well,  if 
he  come  safely  home  to-night  and  promise  to 
give  up  the  Erin — Til — FU — no !  never,  never 
will  I  again  receive  Eliza  !  *" 

"  Come,  Beauchamp  —  push  along  !"  cried 
Harmond  to  his  friend,  as  they  hurried  in  the 
dusk  of  dawn  through  the  narrow  streets  that 
led  to  the  water-side.  'Tis  a  glorious  morning, 
plenty  of  wind  in  hand,  and  promises  of  more.**' 
«  Harmond  OTonnor  !  " 
"  Who  called  me  ?  Did  you  not  hear  a 
voice  ?" 

**  I  thought  so,  but  see  no  one." 

**  Harmond  !  Harmond  O'Connor  ! " 

"  Again  !  Oh  there  he  is !     For  pity's  sake 
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be  quick,  or  we  are  saddled  with  a  bore — a 
regular  bore. — 'Tis  Mr.  Ajax  Mac  Orient,  an 
old  neighbour  and  friend  of  my  mother, — a 
gentleman  who  would  have  every  one  he  con- 
verses with  to  see  with  his  eyes,  hear  with  his 
ears,  judge  with  his  judgment,  and  feel  with 
his  feelings, — a  horrid  fellow  ! — with  a  smatter- 
ing of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  extant,  and  a 
knowledge  of  none,  yet  passing  for  a  finished 
critic  in  all,  upon  the  strength  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  hundreds  of  technical  phrases. — 
Oh  !  we  are  late, — he  is  on  us — and  we  are  in 
for  it." 

They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Mac  Orient,  who 
carried  in  his  hand  some  bulky  substance 
resembling  a  stone. 

"Harmond,  how  are  you?  How  d'ye  do, 
Beauchamp  ?  Both  bound  for  the  Regatta, 
eh  ?  " 

*'  Of  course.'' 

"  Could  a  poor  landsman  hope  for  a  passage 
to  the  rendezvous.'' " 
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**  Oh,  certainly, — Boat-a-boy  !  " 

"  Look  here,  Harmond,  see  what  I  found  in 
the  quarry  near  Mount  Orient." 

"Why,  what  is  that?" 

"  Look  close  at  it." 

"  I  do;  it  seems  to  me  like  a  lump  of  lime- 
stone." 

"  Ha, — ha, — you  are  pleased  to  say  so.  It 
is  an  amygdaloid,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  been  making 
what  our  worthy  seneschal  Hifle  calls  a  genea- 
logical survey  of  the  caverns  and  quarries  about  ^ 
our  neighbourhood,  and  have  picked  up  some 
most  extraordinary  facts  and  specimens ;  did 
you  know  that  the  left  end  of  the  village  is  all 
one  mass  of  trap  !  " 

"  No,  I  protest,"  said  Harmond,  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  it." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  not  per- 
ceiving the  significant  gestures  by  which  Har- 
mond warned  him  not  to  set  the  pedant's  tongue 
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in  motion,  '^  that  geology  is  a  very  fashionable 


science  now/' 


"  Oh  quite,  sir,  quite  cut  out  the  political 
economists.  Geology  will  do  very  well  awhile ; 
it  has  not  yet  found  any  body  to  give  it  to  all 
the  world  at  one  and  sixpence  a  month.  By  the 
way,  what  do  you  think  [to  Beau  champ]  of  this 
little  book  on  Ireland  ? — Aye,  I  see  you  don't 
like  it, — well  I  can't  agree  with  you  there ;  the 
author,  you  will  say,  defends  absenteeism.  You 
don't  like  that :  well  now,  I  don't  know  but  'tis 
right ;  what  do  you  think  ?  How  would  you 
reason  the  point  ?  " 

^'  I  think,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  that  the  person 
who  could  regard  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
the  residence  or  non-residence  of  a  landlord  on 
his  own  estate,  is  7iot  to  he  reasoned  ivitJi.  I 
would  despair  as  utterly  of  leading  such  an  indi- 
vidual to  feel  aright,  as  I  would  of  teaching  a 
blind  man  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a  land- 
scape, or  a  ploughman  to  appreciate  the  verse  of 
Milton." 
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'*  Well,  read  her  again,  and  if  you  don't  agree 
with  me, — and  a-propos  of  landscapes, — look  at 
that ! — there''s  a  true  Claude  Lorraine  sun  for 
you  !  Do  you  see  that  castle  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance^ balanced  by  the  sloop  upon  the  left  ? 
That's  Cuyp  all  over ;  and  there,  there's  Rysdael 
for  you." 

**  Where?"  cried  Beauchamp,  turning  sud- 
denly. 

**  That  small  dark  copse  upon  the  right. 
And  mark  the  effect  of  that  fishing-boat  dancing 
on  the  billows  in  the  foreground."" 

"  The  forewater,  you  mean,""  said  Harmond. 

"  Oh,  I  spoke  technically.  The  sky  is  well 
enough,  but  the  clouds  a  little  too  rocky;  that 
mass  on  the  horizon  is  hardly  natural.  Look 
there  ! — that  herd  of  cattle  on  the  slope,  did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  so  exactly  after  Morland  i^ — 
only  they  are  not  scattered  enough, — they  crowd 
too  much  to  the  left, — that  flock  of  sheep  is 
better — now  that's  perfect ! — and  that  country 
girl  loitering  at  the  stile  to  see  us  pass.    Poussin 
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himself  could  not  exceed  that, — only  that  hill  of 
furze  comes  in  too  close  to  the  rape  fields— there's 
too  much  yellow— somewhat  overdone. — Gains- 
borough would  have  done  it  better, — but  there  — 
there  ! — that  makes  up  for  all  indeed — look,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  look  at  that  range  of  hills  to 
the  south  !  " 

"A  very  striking  outline,"  said  Henry,  not 
wishing  to  appear  too  ignorant. 

"  Outline,  did  you  say  ? — oh  no,  I  did  not 
mean  the  outline, — I  think  the  outline  is  defi- 
cient—rather tame — not  pointed  enough — not 
enough  of  the  volcanic  character  about  it — a 
Salvator  stroke  here  and  there  would  be  desirable 
— I  only  meant  the  tints — the  colouring  —  the 
correctness  of  the  aerial  perspective —I'd  defy 
Turner  himself  to  out-do  that.  I  don't  like 
that  bright  gleam  of  supshine  on  the  hill  behind 
the  old  castle,  though  it  gives  such  force  to  the 
darkened  outline  of  the  ruin, — it  seems  to  be 
done  too  much  for  effect ; — it  is  too  dioramic  to 
please  me." 
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''  How  possessed  is  this  man  with  his  tech- 
nical jargon,"  whispered  Harmond,  "  when  he 
makes  art  the  original  of  his  pictures,  and  nature 
herself  the  imitation.  For  pity's  sake  do  not 
say  another  word,  or  he  will  leave  nothing  with- 
out a  daub." 

By  this  time  the  rendezvous  appeared  in 
sight ;  it  was  a  spacious  creek  within  view  of 
the  village,  which  was  crowded  with  visiters 
anxious  to  see  the  Regatta.  The  shore  was 
already  filled  with  villagers  and  country  people, 
who  hailed  the  Erin  as  she  came  in  sight  with 
repeated  cheers.  Several  of  the  yachts  were  at 
their  moorings,  and  a  turf-boat  anchored  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  displayed  the 
Commodore's  flag  at  her  masthead.  A  band  of 
music  stationed  on  board  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene.  The  village,  strand,  and  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  heights  were  all  buz-buz  from 
side  to  side,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise 
a  day  of  unbroken  pleasure. 

We  will  not  so  far  intrude  upon  the  province 
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of  the  fashionable  journals  as  to  furnish  a  detail  of 
the  day's  amusements,  our  business  being  chiefly 
with  those  events  which  did  not  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  proceedings.  While  Harmond, 
having  got  rid  of  Ajax  Mac  Orient,  stood  with 
the  tiller  in  his  hand  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
gun  that  was  to  be  the  signal  for  starting,  he 
observed  a  small  hooker,  with  sails  and  hull  as 
black  as  night,  draw  near  the  little  fleet,  and 
keep  hovering  around  them  as  if  waiting  like- 
wise for  the  signal. 

"  Nash,""  said  his  master,  "  what  hooker  is 
that.?" 

"  I  don't  know  her,  sir.  I  seen  her  before 
to-day,  but  nobody  knows  her.'' 

"  Beauchamp  ! "  cried  Harmond  eagerly  to  his 
friend,  and  grasping  his  arm  as  he  looked  upon 
the  boat — "  I  know  it !  It  is  my  fetch !  my  double 
goer ! " 

At  this  instant  the  shot  was  heard,  and  all  the 
vessels  started  from  their  cables  together.  In  a 
short  time  the  race  was  between  the  Sea-gull  and 
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the  Erin.  The  strange  hooker  pressed  close 
behind,  but  seemed  rather  to  stand  upon  and 
watch,  than  race  with  the  other  boats.  When 
they  approached  the  flag-boat  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  kind  of 
goal,  around  which  the  vessels  were  to  sail  and 
return,  they  were  all  astonished  to  behold  the 
hooker,  instead  of  turning,  stand  boldly  out  to 
sea. 

"  Let  the  match  go  where  it  will,^'  cried 
Harmond,  "  I  will  follow  that  fellow.'" 

"  Follow  him !  is  it  out  to  say,  sir  ?"  ex- 
claimed Nash,  with  a  look  of  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

*'  Mind  your  business,  sir,  and  hold  you 
tongue,"  replied  his  master. 

Nash  clasped  his  hands,  and  seemed  the  image 
of  despair.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  both 
hooker  and  yacht  were  bounding  over  the  billows 
of  the  broad  Atlantic,  Nash  looking  back  to  the 
majestic  cliffs  between  which  the  river  they  had 
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left  disembogued   its   waters   into   the   mighty 
sea,  and  even  Beauchamp  himself  casting  a  less 
significant  glance  in  the  same  direction. 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Harmond  ?" 
"  To  follow  him  wherever  he  is  going." 
"  Eh,  master,"  said  Nash,  "  how  do  you  know 
where  he's  going  ?   or  is  it  a  right  boat  at  all 
that's  there,  only  a  chimera  F"" 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 
"  We're  lost !  weVe  lost !  we're  lost  V* 
By  this  time  the  day  had  darkened,  the  wind 
grew  fresher,  and  the  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing   gale    became    momently    more    apparent. 
Harmond  alone  seemed  with    the  excitement  to 
have  recovered  his  usual  spirits  and  gaiety  of 
temper. 

"  Come  along — that's  it,  my  darling.  There 
she  dashes  back  the  saucy  brine — Ha !  what's  a 
hunter*s  back  to  that  ?  Eh,  Beauchamp  ?  Oh, 
if  we  had  the  Major  here  for  half  an  hour — Ho ! 
ho  !  that's  it,  my  sweetest ! 
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■**  Our  captain  rose  with  a  look  of  dread, 
On  the  plank  he  scarce  can  stand — 
Up,  boatswain,  up,  to  the  topmost  head, 

And  see  can  you  spy  any  land  ; 
I  have  looked  to  the  east — I  have  looked  to  the  we«t, 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
And  I  see  but  the  sky  that  is  raging  above, 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below, 

Below  1 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below  I 


a 


Ha — dash  along,  my  darling  I   Well,  Harry, 

was  this  your  first  time  at  sea?" 
Nash  groaned. 

"  If  it  isn^t,  'twill  be  his  last,  I  fear." 
**  Hold  on — we're  safe  enough — the  Erin  will 

stand  any  thing  with  that  cockle   shell,  at   all 

events. 

**  Sad  is  our  case  amid  tempest  and  wreck, 

While  the  foamy  breakers  roar, 
For  we  poor  sailors  are  trusting  to  the  deck, 

While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore, 

Shore,  shore ! 

While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore!" 

They  continued  the  chase    until    the  night 
began   to  fall.     The    hooker   still   kept    some 

g3 
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V 

hundred  yards  a-head  of  the  yacht,  until  it 
became  difficult  to  distinguish  her  rigging  in  the 
diminished  light,  notwithstanding  the  sable 
colour  of  her  sails,  which,  as  seamen  know,  by  a 
feeble  light  is  much  more  easily  discerned  than 
white.  Fortunately  the  night,  though  rough, 
was  not  altogether  dark,  and  occasionally 
between  the  flying  scuds  of  vapour,  the  full 
bright  moon  shot  a  hurried  gleam  upon  the 
scene  of  tumult.  Once,  as  he  discerned  in  the 
glimpses  of  light  the  outline  of  the  hooker  far 
a-head,  O'Connor  strove  to  hail  her,  when  the 
following  conversation  passed  between  them  : 

*'  Where  are  you  bound  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which,  between  the 
bursts  of  the  gale,  they  could  faintly  hear  the 
hooker's  answer. 

"  To  the  other  world  !  " 

"  Who  is  your  captain  V 

"  Death  ! '' 

"  What  vessel  ?  " 

*'  The  Water-hearse. " 
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At  each  of  these  answers  Nash  groaned  and 
clapped  his  hands  aloud. 

"  My  poor  father  and  mother  !  "  he  exclaimed ; 
"Oh,  the  luck  I  had  the  day  I  ever  enthered 
your  sarvice,  Mr.  O'Connor !  Oh,  murther ! 
murther  !  murther  !  '* 

"  That's  a  pretty  fellow,"  said  Harniond, 
"  whoever  he  is.  That  fellow's  safe  enough,  at 
all  events.  He  was  never  born  to  meet  his 
death  by  drowning."" 

"  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  was  a-boord  of  him 
then,"  cried  Nash. 

The  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased,  and 
still  the  hooker  held  on  her  sea-ward  course. 
Harmond,  perceived,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
she  had  got  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  clifted 
shore,  she  took  a  course  almost  directly  south- 
ward, which  he  took  care  to  imitate.  Before 
midnight  they  had  lost  her.  This  circumstance 
did  not  add  to  their  tranquillity.  On  their  left 
appeared  a  stupendous  iron-bound  coast  with  its 
clifted  headlands,  and  bays  worked  deep  into  the 
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perpendicular   rock,  reverberating  the   roar   of 
the  now  fully  awakened  ocean,  while,   on   their 
right,     the    vast    and    angry    waste    of    water 
presented    a    spectacle    hardly    less    appalling. 
These  perils  were  increased  by  the  night,  and 
the  ignorance  of    every  one  on   board,  of  the 
nature   of  the    coast  by  which    they   steered. 
They  had,  however,  now  no  choice  to  make. 
The  direction  taken  by  the  wind  must  be  theirs, 
and  fortunate  for  them  it  was,  that  it  continued 
since  they  left  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  blow 
almost   directly   north.       After    midnight,   the 
storm  increased  to  such  a  height  that  Harmond 
began   to   despair  of   making    the  land  before 
morning.     They  were  still  driving  onward  with 
a  speed  resembling  that  of  a  racer  at  full  gallop, 
when  a  sudden  burst  of  moonlight  revealed  to 
them,  at  a  considerable  distance  before,  and  on 
the  left,  the  mouth  of  a  bay  which  seemed  to 
promise  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  roused  up 
sea  without.     Shortening  the  sail  of  the  yacht 
by  lowering  her  peak,  and  steering  for  the  bay, 
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they  ran  into  its  tranquil  waters  just  as  the  sun 
had  risen  above  a  magnificent  range  of  hills 
which  bound  the  landward  horizon.  Within 
this  bay,  which  was  studded  with  islands,  and 
skirted  with  shores  of  alternate  crag  and  green 
and  woodland,  they  discovered  a  second,  less 
spacious  than  the  first,  but  far  more  wild  and 
beautiful,  the  shores  still  more  diversified  with 
rock  and  foliage,  and  fertile  islets  scattered  with 
yet  greater  profusion  around  their  track  as  they 
advanced.  It  was  one  of  those  singular  land- 
scapes on  the  Irish  coast,  in  which  the  richest 
and  most  tranquil  inland  scenery  is  blended  with 
all  the  wildness  and  magnificence  of  the  sea-side ; 
one  of  those 

Glens  where  ocean  comes 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancour, 

And  harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  sails  might  anchor. 

"  The  question  is  now,"  said  Harmond,  as 
they  came  to  anchor  near  tlie  shore,  where  the 
water  ran  so  smooth  that  a  cockle-shell  would 
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have  floated  on  it ;  the  question  now  is,  what 
are  we  to  do  for  breakfast  ? " 

"  Oh  then,  since  we  escaped  last  night,'^  said 
Nash,  "  T\l  engage  we'll  not  die  of  starvation 
this  morning  whatever/"' 

While  Harmond  O'Connor  and  his  com- 
panions are  preparing  to  go  on  shore,  we  will 
return  to  Eliza  O'Connor,  respecting  whose 
fortunes  nothing  has  been  told  since  her 
departure  from  our  own  neighbourhood.  How 
entirely,  did  it  seem  to  her  now,  she  had  mis- 
taken from  the  first  the  path  to  peace  and 
happiness  !  She  looked  back  now  upon  the  past 
with  that  clear  and  sober  gaze  which  affliction  is 
almost  certain  to  confer  on  minds  that  are  not 
perverted  by  a  wilful  blindness,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  whole  had  passed  under  the 
influence  of  a  species  of  intoxication.  She 
wondered  at  herself  as  she  discerned  the  selfish 
motive  of  acts  on  which  she  had  even  prided 
herself  in  prosperous  days,  and  shuddered  at 
many  which  she   had  considered  wholly  indif- 
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ferent  when  they  were  performed.  The  expe- 
rience which  brought  her  wisdom  brought  her 
repentance  also,  and  while  she  wept  with  bitter- 
ness over  faults  which  now  lay  bare  before  her 
mind  in  ail  their  deformity,  she  would  not 
exchange  her  present  sorrow  for  all  the  hood- 
winked gaiety  that  she  had  lost. 

The  scenery,  through  which  she  passed  on 
her  departure,  was  calculated  to  afford  her 
some  relief  from  the  afflicting  thoughts  that 
had  begun  to  weigh  upon  her  Iiealth  and 
spirits.  A  wild  and  broken  road  conducted 
them  southward  from  the  Killarney  lakes.  For 
many  miles  after  the  enchanting  lake  prospects 
had  been  shut  behind  them,  they  found  them- 
selves encompassed  by  scenery  of  the  most  rugged 
and  profitless  description,  mountains  without  sub- 
limity, and  valleys  without  beauty,  breaking 
upon  them  in  dreary  succession,  during  the  lapse 
of  a  summer  day's  journey.  Sometimes  mounted 
on  those  shaggy  ponies  (a  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  Asturiones,  and  the  only  beast  of  bur- 
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then  to  which  these  wilds  are  safely  passable), 
they  toiled  up  the  steeps  of  Esk,  a  portion 
•of  the  gloomy  range  of  glens  and  hollows 
which  were  termed,  by  ancient  topographers,  the 
Vallis  Juncosa,  and  which,  during  the  early 
English  invasions,  frequently  afforded  to  the 
worsted  natives  a  retreat  regarded  as  inaccessible. 
Sometimes  in  some  wild  mountain  nook,  they 
lighted  upon  a  solitary  cluster  of  farm  houses, 
with  gardens  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and 
affording  subsistence  to  a  remnant  of  the  O'Sul- 
livans  or  O'Sheas,  of  some  ancient  clean  or 
family,  who  still  preserve  amid  those  deserts  their 
independence,  their  poverty,  their  ignorance, 
their  simplicity,  and  their  genealogical  pride, 
unaltered.  Sometimes,  a  healthy  mountain  house- 
wife, seated  between  her  hampers,  with  kerchief 
tied  around  her  laughing  countenance,  and  blue 
mantle  drawn  around  her  shoulders,  trotted  by 
and  challenoed  them  in  her  native  dialect  to  a 
race  along  the  craggy  road.  Sometimes  a  herring- 
gull  or  heron,  floating  gracefully  through  the 
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fields  of  air  above,  indicated  their  near  approach 
to  the  south-western  coast,  and  at  intervals  the 
cry  of  a  gannet,  winging  its  way  towards  its  nest 
in  the  lonely  Skelig,  startled  the  echoes  among 
the  barren  excavations  of  the  mountain.  Some- 
times also,  they  encountered  in  the  extensive 
solitude,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  priest,  leading 
his  pony  down  a  slippery  steep,  and  accompanied 
on  one  side  by  his  clerk,  laden  with  the  bag  of 
vestments,  and  on  the  other  by  a  mountaineer, 
who  had  summoned  him  to  administer  the  last 
rites  of  his  religion  to  a  dying  relative.  Towards 
evening,  as  they  wound  along  within  sight  of  the 
Sliev  Miskisk  Mountains  on  the  right,  some 
traces  of  a  kindlier  soil  began  to  break  upon 
their  view.  The  fir  and  overgrown  buckthorn 
no  longer  held  solitary  dominion  in  the  wilds, — 
the  heath  was  diversified  by  the  white  blossomed 
mountain  avens,  the  delicate  London-pride,  and 
sometimes  by  the  yellow  flowered  tormentil; 
clusters  of  the  smaller  shrubs  became  more  fre- 
quent in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  along  the 
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mountain  sides.  The  road  coiled  among:  broken 
defiles,  presenting  a  romantic  intermixture  of 
rock  and  foliage,  of  beauty  and  abruptness. 
Plantations  in  which  the  symmetry  of  art  was 
blended  with  the  freedom,  boldness,  and  luxuri- 
ance of  nature,  arose  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
way,  and  the  social  sense  was  silently  pleased 
without  breaking  the  romantic  dream  which  the 
enchanting  solitude  had  occasioned.  Once  more 
the  lake-haunting  arbutus,  which  had  not  visited 
their  sight,  since  they  lost,  two  mornings  before 
the  last  traces  of  the  Killarney  scenery,  now 
waved  its  slender  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  above 
them  from  some  overhanging  rock,  and  welcomed 
them  again  to  a  new  region  of  beauty  and  delight. 
At  lengthj  their  ponies  with  drooping  head, 
and  more  laborious  step,  descended  towards  the 
termination  of  the  grass-grown  avenue.  The 
sun  struck  a  level  light  through  the  top  of  some 
old  oak  or  lofty  yew  upon  the  right,  while  the 
evening  silence  was  broken  by  the  full  round 
note  of  the  song-thrush,  concealed  in  some  shaded 
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thicket,  or  by  the  silvery  trill  of  the  wood-lark, 
which  here,  like  the  nightingale,  prolonged  its 
strain  far  into  the  night.  The  broken  rays  shot 
across  their  path  between  the  trunks  of  the  aged 
trees, — a  fresher  wind  rustled  amid  the  lichen 
and  beeches, — and  that  indescribable  murmur, 
almost  inaudible  to  the  sense,  and  yet  filling  the 
whole  air,  which  the  ocean  sends  forth  in  its 
calmest  hours,  announced  their  approach  to  the 
sea-side.  At  length,  the  leafy  screen  vanished 
behind  them,  and  the  varied  shores,  the  tufted 
points  and  scattered  islands  of  GlengarifF  Bay, 
broke  suddenly  in  all  their  sunset  beauty  oh 
Eliza's  sight.  Before  them  the  bright  green 
waters  of  the  great  inlet  crossed  by  a  glancing 
and  yellow  light  from  the  distant  mountain 
heights,  now  broke  in  glittering  wavelets  on  a 
sunlit  beach,  and  now  rolled  dark  and  silent  at 
the  foot  of  some  aged  rock.  Far  in  the  distance, 
a  few  boats  might  be  seen  dredging  for  coral 
sand  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  more  near, 
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on  a  craggy  island,  a  lofty  battery  suggested  the 
stern  image  of  war  and  ruin,  in  the  midst  of  this 
dehcious  region  of  peace  and  of  abundance. 

Here  on  the  shores  of  this  remote  bay,  did  Mr. 
0"*Connor  fix  his  residence  from  the  period  of  his 
departure  from  our  neighbourhood,  until  that  day 
on  which  Harmond  and  Beauchamp  left  home  for 
the  regatta.  In  the  interim,  great  and  serious 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment ; 
their  children  were  most  of  them  grown  up,  while 
their  means,  at  no  period  equal  to  their  rank, 
were  disappearing  fast ;  Eliza's  fortune,  almost 
their  sole  possession,  was  not  equal  to  the  expenses 
of  a  family,  no  member  of  which  could  supply, 
either  by  his  industry  or  talent,  the  absence  of  a 
more  considerable  income ;  and  what  was  worse, 
while  it  lasted  they  felt  little  care  about  the  future. 
O'Connor,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  what  is 
commonly  called  ''  good  natured,"  that  is  a  man 
without  thought,  and  fond  of  his  amusement, 
was  good  for  little  beside  fishing,  shooting,  and 
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telling  stories  after  dinner;  and  his  eldest  son 
was  even  a  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
both  the  parents  :  in  him  Mrs  O'Connor  deeply 
felt  the  nature  of  the  pain  which  she  had  herself 
inflicted  on  her  father.  He  associated  with  the 
most  worthless  characters  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  remained  for  many  months  from  home, 
without  furnishing,  either  before  his  departure  or 
after  his  return,  any  account  of  his  motives  in 
doing  so ;  the  issue  was,  that  the  household  fell 
at  length   into   decay,   and   borrowing,    a  bad 

remedy,  was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  in 

< 

order  to  supply  immediate  wants.  In  this  position 
affairs  were  placed  at  the  time  when  Harmond, 
without  knowing  the  situation  of  his  parents, 
was  pleading  their  cause  with  his  grandfather. 

On  landing  from  his  yacht  in  company  with 
Henry  Beauchamp,  Harmond  proceeded  toward 
a  house  within  the  distance  of  a  few  fields  from 
the  water-side,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  fire 
and  refreshment.       As  they  walked  along  the 
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narrow  foot-path  which  traversed  the  grass,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  following  song, 
which  they  could  hear  distinctly  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hedge  that  separated  them  from  the 
dwelling.  The  voice  was  so  sweet  and  musical, 
that  they  stopped  to  hear  the  whole. 


Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell, 

Though  far  away  I  wander, 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell. 

In  absence  only  fonder. 
Farewell,  ye  banks  where  once  I  roved 

To  view  that  lovely  river, — 
And  you,  ye  groves,  so  long  beloved, 

And  fields,  farewell  for  ever  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 

II. 

Here  once  my  youthful  moments  flew, 

In  joys  like  sunshine  splendid, 
The  brightest  hours  that  e'er  I  knew 

With  those  sweet  scenes  were  blended  — 
When  o'er  those  hills,  at  break  of  morn. 

The  deer  went  bounding  early, 
And  huntsmen  woke,  with  hounds  and  horn, 

The  mountain  echoes  cheerly. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 
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III. 

Fare  ye  well,  ye  happy  hours, 

So  bright,  but  long  departed  ! 
Fare  ye  well,  ye  fragrant  bow'rs, 

So  sweet,  but  now  deserted  ! 
Farewell,  each  rock  and  lonely  isle 

That  wake  the  poet's  numbers, 
And  thou,  oh  ancient  holy  pile*, 

Where  mighty  Brian  slumbers  ! 

Fare  thee  well !  &c. 


IV. 

Farewell,  thou  old  romantic  bridge. 

Where  morn  has  seen  me  roaming. 
To  mark  across  each  shallow  ridge, 

The  mighty  Shannon  foaming — 
No  more  I'll  press  the  bending  oar. 

To  speed  the  painted  wherry. 
And  glide  along  the  woody  shore 

To  view  the  hills  of  Derry. 

Fare  thee  well!  &c. 


Vi 

There's  many  an  isle  in  Scariff  bay, 

With  many  a  garden  blooming, 
Wliere  oft  I've  passed  the  summer  day 

Till  twilight  hours  were  glooming. 

*  The  cathedral  in  which  is  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated Brian  Boroimhe. 
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No  more  shall  evening's  yellow  glow 

Among  those  ruins  find  me — 
Far,  far  from  those  dear  scenes  I  go, 

But  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 

Fare  thee  well !  &c. 

VI. 

Fast,  fast  we  ride  by  hedge  and  tree. 

Fast  fade  thy  loved  bowers — 
Still  through  the  bursting  tears  I  see 

Thy  hills  and  hoary  towers. 
'Tis  past !  my  last  faint  glimpse  is  o'er. 

My  last  farewell  is  spoken, 
I  see  those  loved  scenes  no  more. 

My  heart — my  heart  is  broken ! 
Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell, 

Though  far  away  I  wander. 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell, 

In  absence  only  fonder. 

Still  humming  a  verse  of  the  song,  a  fine 
looking  boy,  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  appeared  at  the  little  gate  which  stood 
between  the  strangers  and  the  lawn,  immediately 
before  the  house.  On  seeing  Harmond,  he 
opened  the  gate  and  ran  hastily  towards  him. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,"  he  said,  taking  his 
hand,  "and  we  thought  we  were  never  to  see 
you  any  more — and  you  are  just  come  in  time, 
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for  there  are  keepers  in  the  house  these  two 
days,  and  papa  is  gone  off  to  uncle  Edwaid's 
to  hide,  for  fear  he'd  be  taken  to  gaol. — 
Mouser  had  six  kittens,  and  mamma  was  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed  to-day,  she  was  so  sick  for  fear 
you  were  drowned  last  night  in  the  great  storm." 

By  the  time  he  had  got  thus  far  in  his 
budget  of  news,  he  began  to  perceive  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  man,  and,  drawing  back  with 
a  shy  and  embarrassed  look,  was  about  to 
betake  himself  to  flight.  Harmond,  however, 
encouraged  him  to  remain  until  he  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  message  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 

They  found  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling 
all  the  symptoms  of  discomfort  and  perplexity 
which  the  lad's  speech  had  led  them  to  expect. 
Two  surly  men  were  pacing  now  and  then  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  looking  as  if  they 
wished  to  make  themselves  as  troublesome  as 
possible,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

*'  They  are  as  cross  as  the  cats,"  said  the  boy, 
in  a  whisper,  to  Harmond,  to  whom  he   seemed 

VOL.  II.  H 
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to  have  taken  a  liking,  "because  mamma  refuses 
to  give  them  whiskey.  One  of  them  told  Nelly 
in  the  kitchen  that  he  didn't  care  what  they 
took  out  of  the  house  so  as  that  they  were  only 
civil.  By  civil  he  means  giving  him  money  or 
whiskey;  and  that,  you  know,  when  he  was 
put  here  to  watch  the  goods :  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  rogue  ?  But  come  away  to  a  room 
where  you  can  change  your  dress,  and  my 
sister  Ellen  will  have  breakfast  ready  for  you 
when  you  come  back.  I  don't  know  whether 
mamma  will  be  able  to  come  down  or  no,  but 
you  will  have  breakfast  at  any  rate." 

They  proceeded  to  the  room,  their  new 
acquaintance  conducting  them  and  continuing 
his  communicative  conversation,  while  they 
made  the  necessary  change  in  their  attire. 

'^  I  was  sure  it  was  Redmond  when  I  saw 
you,"  he  said  to  Harmond  ;  "I  never  saw  any 
body  so  like,  and  even  the  dress  itself.  He 
wasn't  at  home  these  two  months,  and  mamma 
is  afraid  something  has  happened  him.     I  told 
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mamma  how  like  him  you  were,  and  she  was 
greatly  surprised,  but  she  said  it  must  be  the 
dress  that  made  me  think  it." 

"  And  pray  tell  me,"  said  Harmond,  "  what 
is  this  place  called  ?  " 

"This?  Oh,  this  is  Glengariff;  Fm  sur- 
prised you  don't  know  it ;  I  thought  every  body 
knew  GlengarifF.  '' 

"  And  what  is  your  own  name  ?  '* 

"  Arthur  O'Connor." 

There  needed  no  more  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  case  before  the  eyes  of  Harmond.  The" 
roof  beneath  which  Providence  had  thus  singu- 
larly thrown  him  was  the  dwelling  of  his  parents, 
and  it  was  his  brother  who  stood  before  him. 
Those  who  have  never  known  or  who  long  have 
wanted  the  sweetness  of  domestic  intercourse, 
the  inexpressible  charm  that  is  in  the  words 
brother  and  sister  and  parent,  the  confidence  of 
sure  and  perfect  intimacy  in  the  heart  which 
neither  interested  friendships  nor  worldly  al- 
liances can  bring,  those  only  can  recognise  in 

h2 
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their  own  hearts  the  feelings  that  awoke  in  that 
of  Harmond  upon  this  discovery.  He  felt 
that  pang  of  love — that  yearning  of  the  heart 
with  which  the  faithful  Joseph  was  affected 
when  he  longed  to  fling  himself  upon  the  neck 
of  Benjamin,  and  weep  aloud.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  arrived  for  making  the  disclo- 
sure, so  that  he  continued  his  questions  with 
apparent  unconcern. 

"  And  have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?  '^ 
"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many,  and  cousins  too. 
We  have  two  cousins  living  with  us  now,  James 
and  Mary  O'Connor.  We  have  Big  James  and 
Little  James,  and  Big  Mary  and  Little  Mary. 
That's  the  way  we  know  'em  asunder,  for  some 
are  cousins,  and  others  brother  and  sister.  'Tis 
Big  Mary,  that's  sister  Mary,  that's  getting 
breakfast." 

Returning  to  the  parlour,  they  found,  in  the 
act  of  preparing  breakfast,  a  fine  young  woman 
whose  dark  hair  and  full  intelligent  eyes  would 
have   made   a   stranger   pronounce   her   to    be 
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Harmond's  sister.  As  they  entered,  Arthur 
whispered  Harmond  in  the  ear  : — . 

"  That's  Big  Mary." 

Blushing  and  laughing  together,  at  the 
uncouth  epithet  which  she  overheard,  and  which 
certainly  could  only  be  comparatively  appro- 
priate, the  young  lady  saluted  the  visiters,  and 
with  easy  politeness  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  who,  she  said,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  make  her  appearance.  In  the  mean 
time  she  had  given  orders  that  the  gentlemen 

should  receive  every  accommodation  which  their 

< 
cottage  could  afford,  and  a  servant  had  already 

been  despatched  to  summon  the  boatman  to  the 

house. 

While  Beauchamp  warmed    himself    at  the 

fireside,    Harmond    entered    into    conversation 

with  his  sister,  in  whom  he  was  delighted  to  find 

both  manners  and  information    suited     to    her 

rank.       The     room    now     filled    with    young 

O'Connors  of   all    sizes,   every    one   of   whose 

persons  and  countenances,  Harmond  examined 
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with  an  interest  that  gave  amusement  and  gra- 
tification to  his  sister.  At  length  a  slow  and 
apparently  feeble  step  was  heard  descending  the 
staircase.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  lady 
entered,  who  seemed  about  forty  years  of  age, 
in  a  dark  dress  of  the  very  plainest  fashion,  and 
with  a  look  of  the  severest  care  imprinted  deep 
upon  her  features.  Instinctively  Harmond 
walked  across  the  floor  to  meet  her,  and  then 
stood  gazing  in  her  face  until  she  should  recog- 
nise him.  She  did  so  at  first  sight — ^but  the 
fear  of  a  mistake  made  her  prolong  the  inquiring 
look  until  all  doubt  had  disappeared.  As 
every  feature  gradually  became  familiar  to  her 
recollection,  the  thoughts  of  early  days  came 
back  upon  her  mind  with  a  force  and  poignancy 
that  were  almost  insupportable.  She  trembled 
as  the  certainty  grew  strong,  the  tears  gushed 
into  her  eyes,  and  as  she  had  raised  her  hands 
and  cast  herself  upon  his  breast,  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  utter  in  the  faintest  voice  : 
«*  It  is  my  child  !  ^' 
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^'  My  mother  !  my  dear  mother  !  " 
It  was  indeed  his  mother,  but  widely  altered 
from  the  gay  romantic  girl  who  kept  Drum- 
shambo  Hall  alive  with  her  wit  and  gaiety. 
The  commotion  which  this  scene  created  may 
safely  be  intrusted  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
It  was  heightened  ere  noon  by  the  arrival  of 
Redmond  O'Connor,  the  owner  of  the  hooker, 
whose  resemblance  to  Harmond  was  now 
accounted  for.  The  latter  was  in  the  most  exult- 
ing spirits,  and  would  have  had  the  whole 
household  come  away  at  once  and  take  his 
grandfather  by  storm.  But  Mrs.  O'Connor, • 
who  now  could  form  a  better  estimate  of  her 
father's  character  than  in  former  times,  was  not 
so  sanguine  in  her  hopes. 

"  If  it  were  difficult,''  she  said,  "  fifteen 
years  since,  to  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  what 
was  past,  it  will  be  more  so  now,  when  absence 
has  diminished  affection,  and  when  resentment 
has  taken  firm  and  lasting  root  within  his  mind. 
For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that   the  longer    we 
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cherish  any  feeling,  whether  good  or  evil,  the 
more  invincible  it  becomes.  For  the  present 
let  us  enjoy  with  grateful  hearts  the  delight  of 
our  re-union,  and  devise  some  means  of  render- 
ing it  permanent."" 

We  will  leave  Harmond  to  become  intimate 
with  the  friends  to  whom  he  was  thus  unex- 
pectedly restored,  and  direct  our  attention  to 
another  quarter.  On  the  second  morning  after 
the  regatta,  Major  O'Brien,  sleepless,  wretched, 
and  a  prey  to  the  cruellest  suspense,  was  seated 
in  his  drawing  room,  awaiting  the  return  of 
Adam,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  the  quay  in 
search  of  news. 

*'  If  he  has  perished,"  said  the  Major,  '*  I 
shall  lose  my  wits ;  if  he  has  escaped,  I  will 
disinherit  him.  A  villain,  to  keep  me  two 
nights  without  a  wink  of  sleep — poor  fellow  ! — 
poor  fellow ! — perhaps  I  am  talking  of  one 
over  whom  the  waves  are  breaking  at  this 
moment.  Oh  miserable  man  !  Well,  Adam, 
what's  the  news  ?  did  you  hear  nothing  ?  '* 
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*'  Nothing,  sir." 

"  I  am  utterly  undone.  It  were  better  for 
us  both  to  have  perished  at  Drumshambo." 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  back- 
yard. 

"  Yeo  ho  !  Adam  !  Ho  !  Yeo  ho  !  Yeo  ho !  " 

"  'Tis  he !  'Tis  Harmond !  Heaven  be 
praised  !  Run  Adam  !  Open  the  door — run — 
run — Good  heaven  be  praised  for  ever  ! — A 
scoundrel ! — poor  fellow  ! — a  dog — a  headstrong 
— poor — poor  boy,  so  he  is  safe  ! — What  Har- 
mond— my  dear  child !  What  well  ?  Quite 
well?"  • 

*'A  little  hungry,  sir,  that's  all,"  cried 
Harmond,  after  he  had  liberated  himself  from 
his  grandfather's  embrace ;  "  sharp  air,  sir, 
makes  the  appetite  keen." 

*'  You  scoundrel,  how  dared  you  use  me 
thus  ?  My  poor  fellow,  and  are  you  very  cold  ? 
— Adam,  get  breakfast  quick  !  Oh,  villain,  I'll 
disinherit  you  !  Did  you  get  very  wet  ?  Well, 
come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  while  Adam  is 

H  f3 
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getting  breakfast.  And  mind !  take  care  and 
make  it  as  horrible  as  possible,  for  I  like  to 
have  the  description  made  very  horrible  when 
all  the  harm  is  over.  I  remember,  after  the 
skirmish  of  Drumshambo '* 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  sir,"  said  Harmond, 
"  for  any  invention  in  the  case.  The  plain  truth 
is  horrible  enough." 

"  1  suppose  so — I  warrant  ye.  I  suppose  it 
is  indeed." 

"In  the  first  place,  every  wave  we  passed 
after  leaving  the  Heads  behind  us  was  something 
lower  than  the  cathedral  steeple." 

"  Eh  ?  Bless  me  !  Were  you  not  swallowed 
up  alive?" 

"  The  night  was  as  black  as  the  chimney- 
piece." 

"Dear!  dear!" 

"  We  heard  the  breakers  roaring  like  lions  on 
the  cliffs  within  fifty  yards  of  us " 

*'  My  poor  boy " 

"  While  none  of  us  knew  a  single  rock  along 
the  coast '* 
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"  Oh,  you  villain." 

"  About  midnight  the  storm  began " 

'*  Come  to  the  morning — come  to  the  morn- 
ing," said  the  old  man,  "  'tis  too  horrible.  What 
happened  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  In  the  morning,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  we 
ran  into  a  lonesome  bay,  as  drenched  as  water 
spaniels,  and  hungry  as  kites.  Indeed  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  if  it  were  not 
for  a  hospitable  family  living  near  the  shore,  who 
showed  me,  I  must  say,  as  much  attention  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves." 

"  Why  what  charming  good  sort  of  peopfe 
they  must  be.     Who  were  they  ?" 

"  But  unfortunately — and  to  this  it  is,  sir, 
that  I  wish  to  direct  your  especial  attention — 
I  discovered  that,  hke  most  persons  who  are 
distinguished  by  uncommon  amiability,  they  are 
not  so  prosperous  as  could  be  wished." 

Here  Harmond,  altering  his  tone  and  manner, 
and  speaking  with  a  seriousness  that  showed  how 
deep  an  interest  he  felt  in  what  he  told,  described 
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the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Glengariff , 
related  what  he  knew  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  family,  and  concluded  by  so  fervent  an 
eulogy  on  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  Major  were  strongly 
awakened. 

"  I  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for  her,"  said 
Harmond,  "  when  I  figured  to  myself  the  idea 
of  so  gentle  and  amiable  a  being  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  her  husband  to  a 
common  gaol,  and  after  having,  by  her  own  extra- 
ordinary industry,  educated  all  her  children  in 
the  rank  in  which  herself  was  born,  condemned  to 
see  them  cast  upon  the  world,  to  struggle  with 
the  most  abject  poverty." 

"  'Tis  very  hard — very  hard,  indeed,"  said  the 
major — "  but  how  is  it  ?  Have  they  no  friends  ? 
has  she  no  relative  who  might  assist  her  ?" 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  is  what  adds 
peculiar  sharpness  to  her  affliction.  She  has 
one  wealthy  relative  —  but  he  refuses  even  to 
receive  her  within  his  doors.      In  short,"  con- 
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tinued  Harmond,  turning  suddenly,  and  taking 
his  grandfather's  hand — "  I  am  but  awkward  at 
disguise  or  mystery.  It  was  beneath  my  parents' 
roof  that  I  found  shelter  from  the  storm." 

"  So!  so!" 

"  It  was  my  mother  whom  I  found  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  who,  overpowered  by  my 
persuasions,  has  consented  to  return  along  with 
me,  to  implore  from  her  only  parent  the  succour 
which  she  now  can  hope  for  no  where  else.'* 

"  Ehza  has  come  with  you  then,"  said  the 
Major,  with  a  tranquillity  of  voice  which  did  not 
promise  well. 

"  She  is  now  beneath  this  roof,'"*  said  Harmond, 
somewhat  daunted  by  the  Major's  unexpected 
coldness. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  Major,  without  the  least 
emotion,  "  to  return  the  way  she  came,  They 
shall  have  some  money  if  they  wish  for  it,  but  I 
will  not  see  her." 

Harmond,  himself  impetuous  and  liable  to 
sudden  impulses  both  of  anger  and  of  love,  was 
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totally  unprepared  for  this  cold,  unmoved  inve- 
teracy of  resentment.  The  Major's  love  for  his 
daughter,  all  ferment  as  it  once  appeared,  had 
always  too  much  of  selfishness  about  it ;  and  as 
his  subsequent  severity  had  all  along  been 
founded  on  a  bad  principle,  it  was,  like  all  bad 
feelings,  hard  to  be  eradicated. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  red  hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire. 

So  said  one  who  knew  something  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  Major's  case  v^^as  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Harmond  felt  his  spirit  sink  at  the 
thought  of  having  subjected  his  mother  to  the 
pain  of  this  unnatural  reception,  and  in  his  fear 
on  her  account  he  grew  more  earnest  in  his 
entreaties 

'*  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  he  said,  *' inflict 
so  cruel  a  blow  upon  your  daughter's  heart.  Let 
it  not  be  said  or  thought,  that  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
you  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime — I  will  call 
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it — as  that  of  turning  her  from  your  door  without 
even  hearing  her  prayer  for  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  will  hear 
nothing.  If  they  want  money  they  shall  have 
it — but  the  sooner  she  goes  home  again  the 
better." 

Shocked  to  the  soul,  and  naturally  indignant 
at  this  speech,  Harmond  resumed  his  usual 
carriage,  and  addressed  his  grandfather  with 
more  firmness. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  all  our  sakes, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  prevail  on  you.  I  never 
will  deliver  to  my  mother  such  a  message  as  you* 
speak  of.  You  are  mistaken  in  her  character, 
well  as  you  ought  to  know  it,  if  you  suppose 
that  she  is  mercenary.  She  seeks  your  forgive- 
ness and  affection,  and  where  those  are  denied, 
I  fear  your  money  would  be  an  unwelcome  sub- 
stitute. But  sir——"  continued  Harmond,  and 
he  paused  for  a  long  time,  as  if  he  felt  the 
utmost   difficulty  in   expressing   what  must  be 
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said — '*  I  must  not  forget  that  I  owe  a  duty  to 
my  parents.  They  have  been  visited  by  the 
hand  of  heaven,  and  they  require  my  services, 
and  they  shall  have  them  while  I  have  an  arm 
to  hold  a  spade.  If  my  mother  leaves  this 
house,  I  return  with  her." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  for  a  considerable 
time  in  silence,  and  seeming  stunned  by  this 
new  turn — 

*«  Is  this,"  he  said,  "your  gratitude  ?" 
"  I  feel,"  said  Harmond,  "  all  the  weight  of 
what  I  owe  you.  You  have  done  all  for  me. 
You  have  been  my  kind  and  generous  bene- 
factor— and  I  owe  you  more  of  love  and  grati- 
tude than  countless  ages  can  repay.  But, 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  .mother '  was  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Omnipotent  upon  a  table  of 
stone,  and  delivered  to  the  world  amid  menaces 
of  wrath  and  promises  of  love,  according  as  it 
should  be  violated  or  fulfilled.  I  dare  not, 
even  for  you,  resist  the  ordinance  of  nature  and 
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of  heaven.  Your  claim  is  strong  on  my  obe- 
dience, but  the  claims  of  those  who  gave  me 
life  and  birth  is  stronger." 

"  If  you  leave  me,''  said  the  Major,  trembhng, 
while  his  countenance  grew  red  and  pale  with 
anger  and  apprehension,  '^  you  shall  not  possess 
a  shilling  that  is  mine." 

To  this  his  grandson  made  no  reply. 

"  I  will  disinherit  you,"  said  the  Major, 
bursting  into  passion,  "  if  I  were  to  take  a 
beggar  from  the  street  to  fill  your  place  !'* 

"  What  is  yours  to  keep,  sir,"  answered 
Harmond  respectfully,  "  is  yours  to  giva 
wherever  you  desire.  It  shall  make  no  alteration 
either  in  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  you 
for  what  is  passed,  or  in  my  determination  to  do 
now  what  is  clearly  and  obviously  my  duty." 

"  And  you  are  determined  then  to  forsake 
me.^^"  said  the  Major,  in  a  softened  voice. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  already," 
answered  Harmond,  "that  with  my  mother  I 
return  or  stay." 
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There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during 
which  the  old  man,  who  could  not  help  secretly 
approving  what  irritated  him  almost  beyond 
endurance,  seemed  deliberating  within  himself 
what  course  he  should  adopt.  At  length, 
approaching  Harmond  where  he  stood,  and 
nudging  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  side  with 
his  elbow,  he  said  : — 

"  Well,  Harmond — you  will  promise  me  to 
sell  the  Erin  ?  " 

Harmond  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  hesitate  about  it  ?'' 

"  You  know  my  terms,  sir." 

"  Have  you  the  effrontery  now  to  talk  of 
terms  after  what  has  passed  since  we  spoke 
together  last?     Eh?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  this  has  lasted  a  great  deal  too 
long.  Come — you  must  give  me  leave  to  sell  the 
Erin,  to  live  soberly  at  home,  and  be  all  that  you 
can  wish  me." 

"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "  it  is  in  vain 
to  talk.     Even  if  I  should  consent  to  this,  the 
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circumstances  now  are  wholly  changed.  Eliza, 
your'mother,  is  no  longer  what  she  was.  She 
probably  forgets  me— as  I  have  given  her  cause 
to  do.  Wrapped  up  in  her  husband  and  her 
children,  she  is  altered  now  in  mind ;  and  it 
would  wring  my  very  heart  to  live  with  Eliza, 
and  to  find  her  grown  indifferent  to  her  father's 
affection." 

*'  But  what,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  if  you 
could  know  with  certainty  that  her  separation 
— her  exile  rather — from  your  house  and  your 
affection  is  preying,  even  to  this  hour,  more 
keenly  than  ever  on  her  heart — that  not  all  tht 
assiduities  of  a  husband  who  doats  on  her,  and 
friends  who  second  his  exertions  for  her  happi- 
ness, could  ever  restore  even  moderate  quiet  to 
her  mind — that  both  her  health  and  spirits  are 
hourly  suffering  to  the  recollection  of  one 
unhappy  step,  that  even  still  she  murmurs  the 
name  of  her  father  in  her  dreams,  and  often 
declares  that  she  could  die  happy  if  she  only 
heard  him  say  that  he  forgave  her- "" 
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"  If  this  were  true,"  replied  the  Major ;  "  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  has  often  in  fancy 
crossed  my  mind,  but  1  dismissed  it  as  prepos- 
terous—for she  who  forsook^  I  said,  could  not 
regret  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  true,''  said  Harmond  ;  "  her 
melancholy  on  this  score  is  the  only  fault  of 
which  her  friends  accuse  her.  Exact  in  every 
duty,  this  still  prevents  her  enjoying  peace  of 
mind  or  heart.  Dear  grandfather,"  continued 
Harmond,  taking  the  Major's  hand  in  his,  "  let 
me  entreat  you  to  be  kind — ^be  generous — be  a 
father — bid  me  admit  her." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  old  Major  remained 
with  his  hands  pressed  upon  his  eyes,  as  if 
debating  the  point  with  his  own  heart.  At 
length  he  let  go  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Admit  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Eliza  was  at  her 
father's  feet,  and  in  another,  in  his  arms.  There 
was  not  one  in  all  our  neighbourhood  that  was  not 
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overjoyed  at  the  reconciliation,  however  strongly 
they  had  reprobated  the  early  disobedience  of 
the  now  penitent  daughter,  nor  did  it  want  an 
appropriate  celebration.     On  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember  following,   Drumshambo   Hall  was  re- 
opened with  great  splendour  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and  Adam  Dobe  was  busy  at 
the  flag-staff,  at  the  same  hour  at  which  he  had 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  river  nearly  twenty  years 
before.      A   gay   procession    of    the    villagers, 
headed   by   Hifle,   the   seneschal,    smiling   and 
kissing  hands  as  sweetly  as  ever,  presented  to  the* 
Major  a  lexicographical  address  on  his  return, 
and    in    the   evening   the   small   demesne   was 
crowded  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  rich 
and   poor.      There   was   racing   in    bags,   and 
climbing  of  poles  with  purses  at  the  top,  and 
music  and  dancing,  and  feasting  and  firing  of 
cannon,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  a 
village  gay  for  a  night.    But  what  most  attracted 
admiration  was  a  board  suspended  between  two 
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oak  trees,  with  a  flag  at  either  end,  and  the 
word 

DRUMSHAMBO, 

in  variegated  lamps,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of 
olive  and  of  laurel,  illuminating  the  intervening 
space. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  to  add,  except  that  the 
Erin  is  at  present  lying  at  the  quay,  within  a 
mile  of  our  village,  where  she  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  is  desirous  to  purchase  her,  and  that 
Redmond  O'Connor  is  gone  to  sea.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  O'Connors  the  Major  seems 
anxious  that  his  errors,  with  regard  to  that  of  his 
ow^n  daughter,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
that  a  judicious  degree  of  restraint  should  be 
mingled  with  indulgence. 

"  I  do  not  approve,"  said  the  Major,  *'  of  all 
that  care  which  is  taken  in  the  present  day  to 
remove  all  occasion  for  laborious  exertion  in  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.     Even  if  one 
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could  succeed  in  teaching  geography  on  penny 
handkerchiefs,  and  conveying  a  notion  of  all  the 
sciences  in  the  shape  of  sixpenny  toys,  a  most 
important  part  of  mental  education  would  still 
be  wanted — the  habit  and  facility  of  laborious 
application.  If  all  labours  be  turned  into  play 
when  they  are  young,  the  Epicurean  feeling  will 
haunt  them  in  afterlife,  and  having  early  learned 
to  turn  business  into  pleasure,  they  may  eventu- 
ally choose  to  make  pleasure  their  business.  It 
was  my  own  shallow  views  of  education  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  our  misery .**'  ♦ 
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The  continual  dropping  of  so  soft  a  body  as 
rain-water,  will,  it  is  said,  in  time,  wear  out  the 
hardest  flint ;  he  who  goes  to  sermon  every 
Sunday,  has  some  chance  of  being  converted  at 
last ;  many  strokes  of  a  small  hammer  will  rend 
the  solid  oak  ;  and  it  was  stone  after  stone,  that 
built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  What  I  would 
infer  from  these  similes  is,  that  in  dealing  with 
human  passion,  it  is  oftentimes  not  so  much 
the  force  of  any  particular  argument  against 
vice,  as  its  judicious  repetition,  that  must  produce 
a  reformation,  and  it  is  therefore  I  wish  to  see 
evils  combated  with  perseverance,  which  may 
often  be  found  even  more  effectual  than  skill. 
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The  lonely  neighbourhood,  in  which  Vincent 
O'Connor  spent  his  childhood,  was  marked  by 
the  usual  characteristics  of  Irish  rural  scenery. 
A  spacious  river  flowed  within  sight  of  the  front 
windows,  its  surface  generally  animated  by  the 
view  of  large  vessels  of  burthen,  passing  and 
repassing,  between  the  sea  and  the  nearest 
trading  town,  or  with  turf-boats  bearing  to  the 
city  their  lading  of  fuel  from  the  bogs  and  creeks 
along  the  shore.  Behind  the  house  lay  a  tract 
of  mountain  land,  thinly  populated,  and  scantily 
relieved  by  the  cabins  and  gardens  of  the 
peasantry.  On  one  side  was  a  glen,  where  a 
noisy  river  babbled  by  a  mill,  a  scattered  village, 
and  a  ruined  castle,  once  the  seat  of  some  petty 
feudal  despot,  whose  power  and  name  had 
perished  long  before,  and  where  legend  now 
usurped  the  place  of  history. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  father  to  our  hero,  was  digni- 
fied in  the  popular  idiom  by  a  title,  which, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  amongst  the 
archives  of  the  heralds*  college.     We  translate 
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the  phrase  in  its  literal  sense,  when  we  say  that 
he  was  saluted  by  the  country-people  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Sheep^  a  patriarchal  term  of 
honour,  bestowed  on  those  who  were  enriched 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  possession  of  that 
valuable  quadruped.  Though  possessed  of  no 
estate,  Mr.  O'Connor,  as  the  lessee  of  nearly  all 
the  soil  which  lay  within  view  of  his  windows, 
enjoyed  all  the  respect  and  influence  of  a 
landlord  with  the  cottagers  and  small  farmers 
who  rented  under  him ;  an  influence  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  his  easy  disposition, 
good-humour,  and  cheerfulness  amongst  his 
dependents. 

As  the  O'Connors  were  not  wealthy  enough,  at 
this  time,  to  keep  a  tutor  in  the  house,  the  seven 
boys,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  our  hero,  were 
sent  for  some  time  to  the  chapel-school,  an 
arrangement  being  made  with  the  master,  by 
which  they  were  kept  apart  from  those  pupils 
of  an  humbler  rank,  whose  society  could  not 
tend  to  their  improvement.     Here  they  obtained 
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the  name  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  happy  had  they  been,  if  the  distinc- 
tion which  excluded  them  from  the  vulgar  sports 
of  the  school,  were  but  extended  to  its  castiga- 
tions ;  but  alas !  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  And 
claiming  the  privilege  of  biographers,  to  whom 
even  trifles,  which  have  influenced  the  character 
of  their  hero,  seem  important,  we  shall  introduce 
to  the  reader,  the  learned  Theophilus  O'Galla- 
gher,  the  directing  head  of  this  primitive 
academy. 

In  the  country  phrase  it  was  "  given  up  to 
Mr.  O 'Gallagher,  for  being  the  brightest  school- 
master in  the  barony."  He  was  an  excellent 
grammarian,  a  capital  book-keeper,  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  wrote  a  flourishing  hand.  His  knowledge 
extended  no  farther,  but  what  he  did  know,  he 
knew  thoroughly,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the 
art  (so  essential  to  a  teacher)  of  communicating 
knowledge  with  eff*ect.  Yet  with  all  this,  a 
greater  misfortune  in  the  article  of  education, 
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could  scarce  befal  a  child  than  that  of  coming 
under  Mr.  O 'Gallagher's  care,  and  (what  is  not 
always  the  case)  it  was  a  misfortune  of  which 
none  were  so  sensible  as  the  sufferers  themselves. 
To  let  the  secret  out,  the  chapel-teacher  was  a 
man  who  used  the  ferula  for  other  ends  than  as 
a  mere  emblem  of  his  dignity.     Sam  Johnson 
was  not  a  sterner  advocate  of  the  rod  than  he. 
In    Theophilus   O'Gallagher's    estimation     the 
groves  of  Parnassus  consisted  of  a  single  species 
of  tree,  and  that   species   was  birch.      "  Spare 
the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,"  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  wisest   apophthegm  that  ever  issued  from 
human    lips    upon   the   subject  of  instruction. 
Like  many  persons  of  ready  talent,  he  had  not 
patience   to  bear  with  the  dulness  of  ordinary 
understandings,  and  he  made  the  person  respon- 
sible for   the  natural  deficiencies  of  the   mind. 
There  was  little  variety  in  his  modes  of  punish- 
ment,  for  flagellation  was  the  punishment  for 
every  offence.     Hoising,  or  as  the  boys  called 
it  ]iighsin\  was  the  only  chastisement  inflicted 
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by  this  literary  Draco,  but  he  allowed  them 
plenty  of  that.  The  threshers  flail  was  not 
more  constantly  kept  going  in  harvest  than  Mr, 
O'Gallagher's  ensign  of  authority.  He  gave  no 
rewards  at  all,  but  plenty  of  punishment ;  some- 
times singling  out  an  individual  victim  for  the 
rod ;  sometimes  when  the  tumult  of  the  school 
was  at  its  height,  starting  from  his  seat,  and 
going  like  a  hurricane  around  the  room,  includ- 
ing all,  guilty  and  innocent,  truant  and  attentive, 
in  one  common  visitation ;  while  those  delinquents 
set  apart  for  the  dernier  chastisement  of  highsirr^ 
were  sent  to  kneel  down  in  a  lonesome  corner, 
until  the  approach  of  evening  left  the  master 
leisure  for  his  daily  exercise.  The  consequence 
of  this  system  was,  that  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
pupils  was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  one 
point — to  the  escaping  punishment.  To  furnish 
an  instance,  Vincent's  brother,  Peter  O'Connor, 
"  crabbit  Pether,"  as  he  was  generally  termed, 
was  found  behind-hand  in  his  lessons  on  a  certain 
day.     As  it  was  a  first  offence,  and   Peter  was 
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rather  a  favourite,  Mr.  O'Gallagher  did  not 
"  highse^''  him ;  but  while  he  administered  some 
wholesome  chastisement  across  his  shoulders,  his 
suspicions  were  roused  by  the  loudness  of  the 
culprit's  cries,  and  a  certain  want  of  genuineness 
in  their  expression ;  to  this  was  added  the 
unusual  sound  of  the  strokes  as  they  descended 
on  his  back.  "  Crabbit  Pether''  was  stripped, 
when,  to  the  laughter  of  the  school,  a  suit  of 
armour  was  disclosed,  consisting  of  reiterated 
folds  of  waste  paper,  torn  from  old  copy-books 
and  arithmetical  exercises ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  similar  deception  was  resorted 
tch  Such  trifles  might  seem  unworthy  of  men^ 
tion  in  so  important  a  memoir  as  that  of  our 
hero,  except  that  they  show  to  what  arts  a  pupil 
will  be  driven  by  the  injudicious  severity  of  an 
instructor.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  O'Gallagher's 
school  was  conducted  with  sufficient  regularity. 
From  nine  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, his  pupils  were  kept  close  at  work,  seated 
each    upon   a  block  of  stone,  disposed  in  due 
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succession  round  the  walls.  At  sunset  they 
were  summoned  to  prayer,  after  which  all  retired 
to  their  homes,  some  two  or  three  miles  distant. 
On  Saturdays  the  establishment  was  broken  up 
at  three,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  time 
to  sweep  the  earthen  floor  clean  of  its  literary 
refuse,  and  set  all  in  order  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  day.  The  choice  of  reading-books 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
rudiments  of  learning,  Mr.  O'Gallagher's  school 
presented  in  that  respect  a  curious  assortment. 

The  country  people,  who  thought  it  much  to 
pay  half  a  crown  a  quarter  for  their  children's 
*'  schoolin*,"  made  shift  in  various  ways  to  avoid 
additional  expense  in  the  article  of  books.  Some- 
times they  purchased  a  volume  with  much 
bargaining  at  a  fair  or  market ; — sometimes  of  a 
travelling  pedler, — often  trusting  to  some  mouldy 
treatise,  which  was  either  presented  by  a  neigh- 
bour, or  inherited  through  successive  generations, 
seldom  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
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and  always  satisfied  to  hear  that  it  was  "a  read- 
ing book  and  complete  from  cover  to  cover." 
The  O'Connors  suffered  not  a  little  for  their 
dignity  while  under  Mr.  O 'Gallagher's  tuition, 
being  set  apart  at  a  table  in  a  corner,  and  not 
even  allowed  to  enjoy  the  plebeian  comforts  of 
the  great  fire,  which,  composed  of  "  sads  a-piece" 
from  all  the  scholars,  blazed  upward  near  the 
open  door.  Add  to  this,  their  many  disputes 
with  the  young  clowns  who  refused  deferring  to 
their  rank  by  calling  them  "  Master  ;  "  so  early 
did  they  begin  to  suffer  to  the  martyrdom  of 
etiquette. 

Vincent  O'^Connor  was  in  his  seventh  year,  and 
the  eldest  of  that  name  in  his  seventeenth,  when, 
having  done  what  they  reasonably  could  for  their 
children's  heads,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  other  extremity. 
With  what  glee  did  the  young  people  receive  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Thady  Houlahan,  a  travel- 
ling dancing  master,  had  been  engaged  to  introduce 
them  to  the  graces !  On  a  Monday  evening  he 
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was  expected  to  arrive.     It  was  calm  and  sunny  ^ 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  avenue  which  led 
to  the  highroad.     A  figure  appears,  — there  is 
no  mistaking  the  regulated  step,  the  motions  that 
seem  all  attuned  to  harmony,  even  though  the 
violin  and  bow,  but  ill  concealed  beneath  the 
skirts  of  the  body-coat,  had  not  betrayed   the 
calling  of  its  owner.     What  extasy  did  the  first 
twang   of  the  fiddle-strings  send   through  the 
whole  mansion  of  the  O'Connors  !  and  oh  !  with 
what  eyes  and  ears  of  admiration,  did  the  seven 
brothers  group  around  to  hear  the  merry  notes 
of  Trip  to  the  Cottage  and  Patricks  Day  in  the 
Morn'mg!  and  with  what  stale  and  weary  effect 
did  Mr.   Theophilus  O* Gallagher  come  before 
them  on  the  following  day,  with  his  Erasmus 
and  Cornelius   Nepos !     And   here  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking   on   the   vulgar   error,   which 
supposes  that  a  greater  value  is  set  by  the  world 
upon  the  labours  of  the  head  than  on  those  of 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  frame ;  Mr.  Houlahan 
receiving  a  full  Irish  half-guinea  for  his  weekly 
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course  of  instruction,  while  poor  0*Gallagher 
was  content  that  the  same  sum  should  reward 
his  efforts  during  the  course  of  each  revolving 
quarter  ! 

Nevertheless,  few  men  of  his  craft  earned 
their  hire  so  well  as  Mr.  Houlahan.  He  was 
an  able-bodied,  muscular  fellow,  from  the  wilds 
of  Kerry,  with  the  agility  of  a  mountain  goat, 
and  the  vigour  of  a  young  horse,  and  as  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
profession  as  the  Maitre  d  danser  of  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  On  the  following  day,  tables, 
chairs,  and  loose  furniture  of  every  kind  were 
removed,  in  order  that  the  parlour  might  be  left 
clear  for  the  dancing-master  and  his  pupils  ;  and 
the  former  commenced  operations,  by  giving  the 
wondering  family  a  specimen  of  his  own  abilities 
in  his  art.  The  eye  could  scarce  follow  him 
in  his  flights  from  corner  to  corner ;  nor  did 
either  walls  or  ceiling  appear  safe  from  his 
assaults.  Never  did  Mrs.  O'Connor  congratu- 
late herself  more  sincerely  than  on  the  previous 
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arrangement,  which  placed  her  furniture  out  of 
harm'^s  way.  The  servants,  crowding  at  the 
open  door,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  with 
exclamations  of  wonder.  As  Mr.  Hbulahan's 
steps  were  all  of  his  own  invention  (for  he 
rather  aimed  at  originality  than  fashion),  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  how  much  the  O'^Connors 
profited  under  his  instructions.  He  was  a 
genius  in  his  art,  and  of  course  a  theorist,  who 
aimed  at  the  reformation  of  the  whole  world  in 
the  article  of  dancing ;  and  deplored  the  dege- 
neracy of  modern  heels,  with  as  much  zeal  and 
eloquence  as  some  philosophers  use  in  bewailing 
the  depravity  of  modern  heads  and  hearts.  As 
a  substitute  for  the  movement  called  "  one,  two, 
three,*'  used  by  ordinary  teachers,  and  which 
this  wild  Kerry  man  conceived  to  be  insufferably 
tame,  he  taught  his  pupils  a  certain  nimble 
"hop,"  in  which,  while  one  foot  alternately 
took  a  bound  and  a  hop,  the  other  followed  in 
the  air,  in  a  manner  so  eccentric  and  grotesque, 
that  no  one  can  understand  who  has  not  actually 
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witnessed  its  effect.  Disapproving  also  of  the 
monotonous  manner  in  which  gentlemen  are 
taught  to  let  their  arms  hang  by  their  sides,  in 
dancing,  as  if  those  important  members  were  of 
no  other  use  than  to  turn  a  lady  round  or  lead 
her  to  a  seat,  he  instructed  the  O'Connors  in  a 
variety  of  motions  with  the  arms,  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  feet,  now  placing  them  a-kimhoy 
now  waving  them  around  the  head,  after  the 
manner  of  female  opera-dancers,  with  several 
other  vagaries  of  the  most  ridiculous  description. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  leading  principle,  that  head, 
hands,  or  feet,  no  part  of  the  frame  should  be 
idle,  from  the  time  the  music  began  until  it 
ceased ;  so  that  in  a  school,  where  he  presided, 
there  was  always  quite  as  much  dancing  in  the 
air  as  there  was  upon  the  ground.  But  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Houlahan,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  introduce  the  reader  to  his  *'  dancin' 
school,"  and  let  him  judge  for  himself. 

Behold,    then,    the    small    parlour    of    Rath 
O'Connor  cleared  for   action  ;    Mr.  Houlahan, 
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violin  in  hand,  standing  firm  as  a  whole-length 
upon  one  foot,  while  the  other  is  pointed  forward 
in  the  fourth  position,  looking  as  if  air,  not 
earth,  were  his  natal  element.  Six  of  the 
O'Connors,  all  equipped  in  "  dancin"*  pumps  an' 
white  stockins,"  occupy  the  wooden  form  of  the 
hall — promoted  to  the  parlour  upon  this  occasion, 
as  being  less  liable  to  suffer  from  accidents 
than  more  appropriate  furniture.  The  seventh, 
standing  on  the  floor,  is  making  awkward  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  free  sweep  and  vigour  of 
his  instructor's  foot,  and  Mrs.  O^Connor  quietly 
knitting  at  the  window,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  her  children's  education. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Ulick  !  Hould  up  your  head, 
sir,  and  show  what  you  can  do.  Cut  three  times 
now  before  you  come  to  the  ground — very  good  ! 
Once  again  —  higher!  —  higher!  Don't  come 
down  yet — Ah,  sir,  I  am  teaching  you  to  dance 
and  not  to  walk — What  business  have  you  of 
two  feet  on  the  ground  together  ?  One  would 
fancy   you    were   in   the   hands    of    those   city 
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dancin*  masters,  who  teach  their  pupils  to  go 
one — two — three — one  —  two  —  three,  about  a 
room  as  cautiously  as  if  the  floor  were  strewed 
with  new-laid  eggs.  Make  it  a  maxim,  Mr. 
Ulick,  from  the  time  you  get  up  to  dance  till 
you  sit  down  again,  never  to  let  the  two  feet 
touch  the  floor  together  for  a  second ;  and  the 
longer  you  can  keep  both  in  the  air  the  better. 
Now — spring  off*  the  ball  o'  the  foot— that's  it — 
higher !  Ah,  fie  for  shame,  sir,  one  would  think 
you. were  going  on  with  one  of  those  minutes,  as 
they  call  'em,  where  a  man  might  as  well  be 
following  a  funeral — for  any  real  dancing  that's 
in  'em.  Now,  sir,  cut  three  times  !  stay  up  ! 
Don't  come  down  awhile !  Ah,  but  you  have 
come  down  to  some  purpose." 

A  dismal  roar  from  poor  Ulick  rent  the  room. 
In  his  efforts  to  comply  with  his  instructor's 
directions  to  "  stay  up,  and  not  to  come  down 
awhile,"  he  bent  his  knees  so  as  to  miss  footing, 
and  was  thrown  forward  on  his  hands  and  nose, 
from  which  last  a  crimson  deluge  presently  burst 
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forth.  Mrs.  O'Connor  conveyed  the  fallen  hero 
to  her  dressing-room,  not  altogether  soothed  by 
the  rough  consolations  of  Mr.  Houlahan,  who 
reminded  Ulick,  as  he  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  that  '*  courage  became  a  man,"  '*  no 
pain,  no  glory,"  and  "  it  would  be  all  well  before 
he  was  twice  married." 

There  was  an  awful  step  of  Mr.  Houlahan's 
own  invention  which  deserves  celebrity.  It  was 
called  the  "  rocking-stef^''  and  was  performed 
by  crossing  the  feet  so  as  to  bring  the  outer 
ankles  close  together,  and  then  rocking  the 
person  to  and  fro  upon  the  toes,  without  change 
of  place.  Black  was  the  morning  when  first 
Mr.  Houlahan  set  the  young  O'Connors  at  work 
to  learn  it.  He  kept  them  rocking  all  that  day, 
but  on  the  following  morning  his  troop  were  found 
disabled  for  action.  Some  were  incapable  of  mov- 
ing or  standing,  others  were  even  obliged  to  keep 
their  beds,  and  some  had  strained  their  ankles. 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  had  her  misgivings  about 
the  grace  or  fashion  of  this  curious  movement, 
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was  decided  by  its  results  to  interpose  her  veto, 
and  to  beg  that  there  might  be  no  more  rocking 
at  Rath  O'Connor.  But  this  imaginative  votary 
of  Terpsichore  heard  her  with  a  laugh  of  com- 
passion. 

"  It  is  just  as  I  expected  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
excuse  me,  but  it  is  very  natural  that  ladies 
who  know  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  profession, 
should  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  sheer  ignorance, 
ma'am — sheer  ignorance.  It  was  just  so,  ma'am, 
with  your  neighbour,  Mrs.  Tobin,  I  attended 
her  daughters  for  three  months.  Well,  ma'am, 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  set  about  teaching  Miss 
Tobin  the  rocking-step.  You  know  Miss  Tobin, 
ma'am,  a  very  nice  figure  ;  a  little  stiff  from 
monitors  and  strait-lacing ;  but  I  fancy  I  have 
improved  her.  Well,  ma'am,  I  set  about  teach- 
ing the  young  lady  to  rock.  She  complained 
just  as  these  young  gentlemen  do,  and  in  two 
days  each  instep  was  as  big  as  a  pot.  Down 
came  Mrs.  Tobin  like  a  distracted  woman,  just 
as  you  did,  ma'am,  while  ago.     Oh,  Mr.  Hou- 
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lahan  !  Oh,  you  wicked  man  !  You've  lamed 
my  child  for  life  !  She  never  will  walk  a 
step  !  What  will  become  o**  me  F  What  will 
become  o'  me  when  Mr.  Tobin  comes  home  and 
finds  her  in  this  condition  ?  I  listened  to  her, 
ma'am — I  listened  to  her.  '  What  will  I  do  ? 
She  must  go  to  the  salt  water  ! '  '  Leave  your 
daughter  to  me,  Mrs.  Tobin,'  says  I.  '  Just  now, 
don't  say  another  word,  but  leave  her  to  me.' 
She  did  so,  ma'am,  at  last.  In  three  days  both 
swelling  and  pain  were  gone,  and  Miss  Tobin 
could  rock  as  well  and  as  long  as  myself.  These 
things  are  nothing,  maVm,  when  one  is  used  to 
them." 

Mrs.  O'Connor,  however,  who  could  be  firm, 
in  some  cases,  was  so  in  this,  so  that  the  rocking- 
step  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Houlahan,  lamenting 
the  blindness  and  prejudice  of  the  times,  conti- 
nued to  teach  his  original  country  dances  and 
hornpipes,  his  reels  of  two,  and  reels  of  three, 
and  reels  of  four,  and  reels  of  all  kinds,  without 
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the  use  of  this  master-stroke  of  his  invention,  as 
he  considered  it. 

There  was  one  point  in  particular  on  which 
the  worthy  "  Knight  of  the  Sheep  "  and  his 
helpmate  endeavoured  to  impress  their  children 
with  resolute  principles.  The  stories  and  con- 
versations which  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  at  the  fire-side  impressed  them  early 
with  a  horror  of  the  national  practice  of  duel- 
ling, which,  at  that  time,  made  many  of  their 
countrymen  wretched  at  home,  and  the  pests 
of  society  abroad. 

One  evening,  while  the  family  were  seated 
round  the  parlour  fire,  their  hospitality  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Featherspring,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  city  staff,  and  an  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  called  in  to  claim  a  portion  of 
the  stranger's  room,  in  his  way  to  town.  This 
'*  stranger's  room,"  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  compliment  to  the  hospitality  of  this 
worthy  family,  was  the  best  apartment  in  the 
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house,  fitted  up  for  the  sole  accommodation  of 
passing  acquaintance  ;  and  seldom  (to  give  all 
parties  their  due)  was  it  ever  left  unoccupied. 
Young  Featherspring  being  introduced,  and  room 
made  for  him  between  Mr.  O'Gallagher  and  the 
dancing  master,  the  conversation  was  renewed 
with  spirit,  while  Mrs.  O'Connor  gave  orders  to 
make  some  addition  to  the  customary  evening- 
meal,  in  consideration  of  the  stranger.  Her 
husband,  meanwhile,  finding  his  circle  of  listeners 
larger  than  usual,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  a  story,  and  began,  as  usual,  with 
general  denunciations  of  the  practice  of  duelling, 
and  warning  his  children  never  to  engage  in  so 
criminal  a  practice ;  that  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
were  against  it,  and  that  its  certain  consequences 
were  misery  in  the  present  life,  and  ruin  in  the 
next.  This  excellent  advice  he  then  proceeded 
to  illustrate,  by  relating  an  occurrence  to  which 
he  had  been  a  witness,  when  he  was  a  young 
man — how,  having  business  in  Cork,  he  dined 
with  a  gentleman,  a  provision   merchant,   who 
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took  him  in  the  evening  to  one  of  those  gaming 
houses  where  the  young  officers  and  other  men  of 
pleasure,  residing  in  the  city,  used  to  assemble — 
"  for  gambUng,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  '«  was  then 
more  followed  in  Ireland  than  it  is  at  present " — 
how  one  of  the  gamblers  was  detected  in  staking 
false  guineas  by  a  young  gentleman — how  they 
fought,  and  how  the  gambler,  who  was  a  great 
swordsman,  succeeded  in  penning  the  young 
gentleman,  who  was  no  swordsman  at  all,  into 
a  corner,  where  he  made  a  lunge  in  order  to  nail 
him  to  the  door,  but  the  other  avoiding  the  thrust 
by  a  nimble  jerk,  the  gambler's  sword  stuck  fast 
in  the  wood,  and  his  antagonist  ran  him  through 
the  body. 

"  Well  done,"  cried  Captain  Featherspring, 
'*  I  dare  say  his  pocket  was  found  full  up  of 
counters,  and  I  give  the  young  man  credit  for 
his  coolness  ;  but  I  saw  a  cooler  thing  than  that 
with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Cooler  than  that?"  cried  Mr.  O' Gallagher. 
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"Cooler  than  that?'*  echoed  the  dancing 
master. 

"  Aye,  cooler  than  that/*  replied  the  Captain, 
"  I  was  second  to  Sir  Frederick  Fitzball — ^you 
know  Sir  Frederick — when  he  called  out  young 
Lord  Carrytierce  about  spattering  his  sister's 
poplin.  He  did  what  the  gamblers  failed  to  do 
— he  nailed  the  Viscount  to  the  wall — the  point 
went  three  inches  into  the  brickwork  after  passing 
through  his  body.  Sir  Frederick  was  about  to 
draw  the  weapon  out,  when  the  Viscount  (he 
was  a  very  gentlemanly  fellow)  said  with  a 
courteous  smile,  '  Take  care,  Sir  Frederick, 
don't  draw  it  out  awhile  until  I  have  wiped  the 
mortar  off  the  point  with  my  handkerchief. "*  '^ 

Being  put  to  his  mettle  by  this  story,  Mr. 
O'Connor  told  another,  which  drew  on  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  of  various  characters, 
the  sanguinary,  the  humorous,  and  the  elegant 
— of  duels  between  wits,  and  duels  between 
gentlemen,    and    duels   between    cowards,    and 
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duels  between  duellists,  of  side-front,  full-front, 
and  three-quarter  combatants — of  some,  who  by 
skill  and  practice,  could  reduce  their  dimensions 
to  a  thinness  which  made  them  a  nice  mark  to 
hit  even  at  twelve  paces — of  some,  who  always 
put  on  their  spectacles,  and  turned  their  broad 
front  to  the  foe — and  of  others,  who  knew  how^ 
by  a  cunning  disposal  of  a  handkerchief,  a  pistol 
stock,  a  pocket-book,  and  other  appendages  to 
cover  all  the  most  important  vital  points  —  of 
some  who  could  not  "  hit  a  haystack  "  off  the 
ground,  and  yet  had  never  missed  their  aim 
upon  it ;  and  of  others  who  could  "  pink'*  the 
ace  of  hearts,  or  blow  the  head  off  a  torn- tit 
when  alone,  and  yet  could  never  touch  their  man 
upon  the  ground — of  duels  in  the  tavern  and  in 
the  field,  at  twelve,  at  ten,  at  six  paces'*  distance, 
along  a  room,  across  a  table,  at  the  ends  of  a 
handkerchief.  Nay,  Mr.  O'Connor  related  an 
instance  where  the  parties  had  actually  agreed  to 
put  the  muzzles  of  the  pistols  (so  inveterate 
were  they)    into   each   other's   mouths,   "  And 
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yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  "  said  he,  "  one  of 
them  escaped."" 

"  I  can't  conceive  that  possible,"  said  Mr. 
O'Gallagher. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  the  dancing  master. 

Even  Captain  Featherspring  looked  inqui- 
sitive. 

"Why,"  resumed  Mr.  O'Connor,  "just  as 
one  second  was  about  to  give  the  signal,  the 
other  cried  to  his  principal,  '  Jack,  look  hither  ! ' 
Jack  turned  his  head,  and,  just  in  time,  for  the 
ball  passed  out  through  his  left  cheek,  doing  him 
little  hurt,  while  his  opponent  was  killed  upon 
the  spot." 

To  match  this  story  Featherspring  told  an- 
other of  a  very  large  man,  who,  fighting  with  a 
very  small  one,  described  with  chalk  the  size  of 
his  antagonist's  person  upon  his  own,  and  bade 
him  take  notice  that  anything  outside  that  mark 
was  murther.  The  ball  was  thus  kept  up  be- 
tween the  story-tellers,  who  seemed  perfect  in  all 
the  "  affairs  of  honour "  that  made  the  clubs 
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echo  since  the  menti  par  la  gorge  of  Francis  the 
First  to  his  neighbour  Charles,  or  even  before 
it,  and  as  many  stories  were  told  or  alluded  to  as 
might  have  prolonged  the  life  of  Schehezerade 
for  one  thousand  and  one  nights  longer,  if  the 
Sultan  had  been  cruel  enough  to  persist  in  put- 
ting his  vow  in  execution  when  her  stock  was 
out.  Sometimes  their  heroes  were  naval,  some- 
times mihtary,  sometimes  civil,  sometimes  royal, 
sometimes  noble,  sometimes  in  one  hemisphere, 
sometimes  in  another.  Of  the  manners,  feelings, 
and  principles  of  all  they  seemed  well  informed, 
from  their  own  goodnatured  countrymen,  who 
took  off  their  hats  and  made  a  courteous  bow 
before  they  proceeded  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
to  the  back  woodsman  of  America,  who  fights 
with  slugs  and  rifle,  or  that  still  more  remote 
corner  of  society,  where  the  combatants  decide 
the  point  of  honour  by  taking  each  other  by  the 
forelock,  and  trying  which  shall  gouge  the 
other's  eye  out  with  his  finger.  The  causes 
likewise   of   these    mortal    encounters    were   as 
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various  as  the  manners  and  persons  of  the  com- 
batants. Whether  it  was  for  mah'gning  the 
reputation  of  a  wife,  or  treading  on  her  skirts, 
insulting  the  memory  of  a  parent,  or  hurting  his 
son's  corns,  the  "  satisfaction  "  and  the  remedy 
were  all  the  same.  From  this  they  passed  to 
the  origin  of  the  practice  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
derived  from  the  customs  of  the  northern  savages, 
while  Captain  Featherspring  maintained  it  to  be 
an  ofF-shoot  of  chivalry.  This  was  indignantly 
repelled  by  William,  Mr.  0'Connor''s  eldest  son, 
who  showed,  with  much  acuteness,  that  nothing 
was  less  akin  than  the  barbarous  duel  to  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  knight-errantry,  one 
of  the  most  heroic  institutions  as  he  observed 
that  shed  a  light  on  human  history,  however 
subsequently  brought  into  contempt  by  the 
ravings  of  licentious  rhymesters  and  romantic 
scribblers. 

"  For  mercy''s  sake,  William,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  entering  the  room,  ^'  have  you  let 
them  draw  i/ou  into  the  controversy  ?     J  beg 
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now  that  there  may  be  no  more  bloodshed  for 
to-night." 

The  gentlemen  readily  complied.  A  travel- 
ling piper  was  introduced,  and  treated  to  a  seat 
behind  the  door,  and  a  tumbler  of  punch,  in 
return  for  which  he  favoured  the  company  with 
Alexander's  March  and  The  Little  Red  Fox^  two 
favourite  Irish  concert  pieces,  which  never  fail  to 
throw  the  listeners  into  extasies  of  alternate  joy 
and  woe.  A  dance  followed  ;  the  boys  cut  and 
shuffled,  and  Mr.  Houlahan  rocked  to  admiration, 
while  the  servants  and  tenants*  wives  crowded  at 
the  door  "  to  see,"  until  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  latest  hour  to  which  nightly  amusements 
were  ever  protracted  within  the  sober  walls  of 
Rath  O ^Connor. 

Soon  after,  his  parents,  in  order  to  finish  our 
hero's  education,  determined  to  send  him  for 
some  time  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Guerin, 
of  the  city  of  ****,  and  a  wealthy  brother  of  our 
neighbour  Peter  Guerin,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  placed  at  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the 
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city,  and  he  was  now  informed  that  his  departure 
was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations could  be  made.  The  desire  to  see  a  city 
reconciled  our  hero,  in  some  degree,  to  his  forlorn 
condition,  and  he  beheld  with  sleepless  eyes  the 
first  dawning  of  the  day  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  town.  All  was  soon  ready.  It  was  a  soft 
autumn  morning — 

The  boat  was  on  the  shore, 
And  the  bark  was  on  the  sea, 

and  after  a  whole  volume  of  "  a-chrees"  and 
"  a-sthoras,"  and  blessings  often  repeated,  he 
left  the  house,  accompanied  as  far  as  the  shore 
by  Mr.  Houlahan,  the  dancing  master,  who  still 
paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the  O'Connors,  in 
order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and 
to  listen  to  some  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  duelling- 
stories.  On  the  way,  this  gifted  votary  of  the 
graces  favoured  Vincent  with  some  parting  ad- 
vice, if  not  so  important,  at  least  a  great  deal 
longer  than  that  of  his  worthy  parents. 
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"  Now,  mind  me,  Mr.  Vincent,"  he  said,  as 
they  reached  the  shore,    "  an'  remember  what 
I  tell  you.    You  know  how  to  dance :  let  no  one 
persuade  you  to  learn  any  other  step  than  those 
you  have  got  from  me.      I    say   this   because 
your  friends  in  *  *  *  *  may  be  persuading  you 
to  go  to  some  o'  those  city  dancin*  schools  where 
you'll   learn   any   thing   but  dancin'.      If  you 
want  to  keep  your  feet  in  practice,  when  you 
go  into    your  own  bedroom  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  you  can  dance  over  all 
your  steps  to   yourself,   an'  whistle  the  tunes, 
as  you  know   the  most  of  'em.     But  if  once 
you  let  a  city  dancin'  master  take  a  hold  o'  you 
you're  gone  for  ever.'* 

Much  more  he  said  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  his  counsel,  and  Vincent,  who  took  it  quite 
seriously,  resolved  not  to  neglect  this,  while  he 
remembered  the  more  weighty  instructions  of 
his  parents.  The  tide  was  now  upon  the  turn  ; 
and  the  dark  sails  of  the  turf-boat  were  flapping 
loose  in  the  wind.     Vincent  stepped  into  the  cot 
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which  waited  at  the  shore,  and  soon  beheld  the 
fair  lawn  and  gardens  of  his  home  fleet  rapidly 
behind  him. 

Vincent  soon  entered  on  a  new  course  of  studies 
at  the  city  *'  microcosm."  The  ancient  athletic 
exercises,  so  highly  approved  by  the  learned 
Martinus  Scriblerus  were  cultivated  by  the  scho- 
lars with  peculiar  diligence,  particularly  that  of 
"  bating  the  concait  out  of  one  another,"  called 
by  Virgil  the  caestus,  and  by  moderns  the  *'  mi//," 
or  manly  art  of  self-defence.  In  emulation  like- 
wise of  the  heroic  manners  of  Sparta  under  the^ 
code  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  some  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians,  they  habituated  each  other 
to  bodily  endurance  by  every  possible  means ; 
sometimes  leaving  pins  stuck  with  the  point 
uppermost  on  their  neighbour's  form,  some- 
times putting  wax  unawares  into  his  hair  ;  some- 
times tormenting  him  with  popguns,  or  haw- 
shooters  ;  and  inuring  him  to  the  endurance 
of  '*  the  world's  dread  laugh,"  by  every  species 
of  ridicule  and  insult.      Even   out  of   school 
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their  studies  were  not  interrupted,  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  being  occupied  in  forming 
classes,  on  the  more  retired  streets  or  quays, 
for  what  they  called  a  "batter,"  being  an  encoun- 
ter (either  among  themselves,  or  with  boys  of 
a  neighbouring  school)  resembling  those  of  the, 
ancient  velites,  except  that  our  heroes  dispensed 
for  the  most  part  with  the  use  of  slings,  and 
cast  their  missiles  from  the  hand.  Woe  waited 
the  windows  and  passengers  in  the  luckless 
street  in  which  "  Mr.  Murphy's  boys,''  and 
'*  Mr.  Casey's  boys"  happened  to  meet  on  their 
return  from  school !  nor  was  even  the  appear- 
ance of  that  awful  personage,  the  city  bailiff 
at  all  times  certain  to  procure  their  immediate 
dispersion. — One  of  those  classes  in  particular, 
from  the  nature  of  their  weapons  (a  small  round 
slate,  scalloped,  at  the  edges,  in  order  to  inflict 
the  sharper  wound)  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  dexterity  at  mischief.  Nor  amid  this 
cultivation  of  the  bodily  faculties  was  the  mind 
neglected.      Still   emulating   the   spirit   of  the 
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Spartan  lawgiver,  the  boys  learned  early  to 
deceive  their  master,  and  each  other,  some- 
times miching  on  a  false  excuse,  or  putting 
forward  the  clock  an  hour  or  two,  while  the 
master  took  his  customary  noontide  nap,  de- 
vices which  (still  on  the  system  of  Lycurgus) 
were  only  punished  when  detected.  Their 
ingenuity  was  likewise  exercised  in  breaking 
the  hearts  of  servants  with  runaway  knocks, 
forcing  the  staples  off  the  store  locks,  and  the 
"  rappers"  off  the  doors  at  night. 

Occasionally  in  their  leisure  moments,  a  few 
of  the  boys  turned  their  attention  to  picking 
up  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  together,  with  some 
science,  but  it  was  in  the  branches  above  men- 
tioned they  chiefly  excelled.  There  was  one 
boy,  and  only  one,  who  presented  a  singular 
exception  to  the  habits  of  all  the  school.  It 
was  Henry  Keating,  with  whom  Vincent  soon 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  He  was  a 
dull,  heavy  boy,  but  of  indefatigable  application 
and    extraordinary     patience.      His    shoulders 
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were  hooped  from  study,  and  his  countenance 
seemed  incapable  of  any  angry  expression.  He 
ne\er  micJied,  never  battered,  never  gave  a  run- 
away knock,  nor  ran  away  with  a  knocker,  but 
seemed  resolved  to  supply  by  application  at 
his  books  what  he  wanted  in  capacity. 

Meanwhile  Vincent  did  not  neglect  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Houlahan  the  dancing  master.  Early 
one  morning,  rising  about  four  oVlock,  and 
reproaching  himself  for  his  long  neglect  of  this 
part  of  his  education,  he  began  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  youth  and  spirits  to  set  feet  and 
arms  to  work,  while  he  whistled  Trip  to  the 
Cottage,  and  practised  Houlahan's  original 
'*  hop"  with  all  his  might.  It  happened  that 
old  Guerin,  who  had  retired  early  to  rest  the 
night  before  with  a  violent  headach,  and  who 
slept  in  the  room  beneath,  was  awakened  by 
the  noise,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed  utterly  unable 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  the  unusual  tumult 
which  threatened  to  bring  down  the  ceihng  over- 
head, and  that  without  much  delay.     Vincent, 
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remembering  the  surprising  agility  of  Mr.  Hou- 
lahan,  was  still  in  the  full  glory  of  the  "  hop," 
and  whistling  like  a  canary,  when  he  was  struck 
mute  and  motionless  by  observing,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  circumvolutions,  the  red  nightcap 
and  wondering  countenance  of  old  Guerin  at 
the  half  open  door. 

"A'  Vin,  my  child,"  said  the  latter,  **  couldn't 
you  choose  some  other  time  for  dancing  besides 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Poor  Vincent  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  the 
glover,  after  waiting  for  one  a  little  time  in  vain, 
closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  his  interrupted 
slumbers.  This  circumstance,  however,  deter- 
mined the  old  man  to  carry  into  effect  what  he 
had  long  been  meditating,  namely,  the  allowing 
both  his  own  son  and  Vincent  to  attend  a  neigh- 
bouring dancing  school,  which  was  the  most 
respectable  and  the  best  conducted  in  the  city. 
Here  Vincent  found  his  friend  Keating,  Osborne 
and  many  of  his  schoolfellows,  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
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***#.-  Old  Guerin,  who  loved  a  joke,  and 
owed  Vincent  a  slight  grudge  for  his  broken 
slumbers,  accompanied  the  boys  himself,  and 
informed  the  master,  in  their  presence,  that  his 
own  son,  he  feared,  was  rather  backward  ; 
*' but,  for  this  boy,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
on  Vincent's  shoulder,  and  patting  it  in  an 
encouraging  manner,  "  he  dances  like  a  fairy, 
He'll  make  a  rare  figure  in  your  school,  Mr. 
Keepitup,  I  promise  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  vanity  seized 
upon  poor  Vincent's  htart.  He  had  been  ob- 
serving the  dancers  in  the  school,  and  thought 
them  ineffably  tame.  The  gentlemen  never 
rose  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  the 
young  ladies'  feet  seemed,  to  his  eye,  as  unwil- 
ling to  separate  as  if  they  were  never  again  to 
meet.  O  for  the  free  fling  and  energy  of  the 
muscular  Kerryman  !  How  Mr.  Houlahan 
would  astonish  them  all  if  he  were  here  !  They 
had  not  an  idea  what  dancing  was.  But  as 
Mr.  Houlahan's  absence  was  an  evil  for  which 
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there  was  no  remedy,  Vincent  secretly  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  his  own  power  to  give  them 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  art. 

Accordingly,  after  Peter  had  received  his  les- 
son, it  was  with  a  throbbing  heart  he  heard  the 
master  summon  him  to  show  what  he  could  do. 
It  happened  to  be  one  of  what  that  gentleman 
called  his  "public  nights,"  when  the  parents 
and  grown  up  friends  of  the  pupils  were  invited 
to  witness  their  manoeuvres,  or  rather  their  pied- 
ceuvres,  so  that  the  seats  around  the  room,  which 
was  very  extensive,  presented,  as  the  newspapers 
politely  express  it,  "a  galaxy  of  rank  and 
fashion.'*  But  Vincent  had  predetermined  to 
give  them  manoeuvres,  and  pied-ceuvres,  and 
t^te-osuvres  into  the  bargain.  All  was  now  silent, 
the  extensive  floor  was  cleared,  and  all  eyes 
bent  on  the  young  pupil,  when  the  violin  struck 
up  a  joyous  measure,  and  Vincent,  waving  his 
arms  once  or  twice  above  his  head  (like  an 
aeronaut  bidding  farewell  to  earth),  sprung  on 
high  in  all  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Houlahan's  "  hop." 
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The  effect  answered  to  the  full  old  Gucrin's 
expectations.  For  a  time,  an  occasional  titter 
only  betrayed  the  feeling  which  was  excited 
by  this  singular  display;  but  when  Vincent, 
gaining  warmth  and  animation  at  every  instant, 
bounded  like  a  young  Bacchanal  with  redou- 
bled vigour  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  from 
wall  to  wall,  with  feet  and  arms  and  head  and 
all  in  motion,  a  roar  of  irresistible  laughter 
shook  the  building,  in  which  the  spectators,  the 
master,  old  Guerin,  Osborne,  and  even  Keating 
joined. 

«  That  will  do.  Master  O'Connor,"  said  the 
master,  who  trembled  for  his  chandeliers,  "  that 
will  do,  sir,  very  good — ^capital.  I'm  sure  you'll 
be  a  credit  to  my  school  before  you  leave  it.  I 
wish  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  laugh  so 
heartily  would  take  as  much  pains  as  you  do." 

So  ended  poor  Vincent's  first  ambitious  stroke 
for  fame,  the  failure  of  which,  and  the  attendant 
mortification,  were  an  efficient  cure  to  his  vanity. 
He  returned   overwhelmed  with   shame   to  his 
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seat,  a  little  shaken  as  to  his  faith  in  Mr.  Hou- 
lahan's  genius,  and  on  the  following  night  took 
his  rudimental  lesson  as  tranquilly  as  the  most 
terrestrial  mortal  in  the  school.  Even  here, 
in  the  region  of  harmony  and  grace,  that  foe  to 
Ireland's  happiness,  the  spirit  of  party,  pursued 
her  peace-destroying  course.  In  addition  to  the 
common  causes  of  dissension  now  fast  declining 
in  the  island,  was  added  another  of  a  more  local 
nature.  The  corporation  of  *  *  *  *,  and  the 
citizens  (the  old  glover  being  amongst  the  num- 
ber) were  at  open  war  about  some  extensive 
rights  and  exemptions  which  the  latter  claimed, 
and  the  former  chose  to  withhold ;  and  as  the 
corporators  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  this 
provincial  city,  their  children,  even  at  the  danc- 
ing school,  took  the  pas  of  the  youthful  inde- 
pendents. Vincent  complained  sadly  to  Mr. 
Guerin,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  all  his  griev- 
ances, that  the  corporators  and  Orangemen  got  all 
the  first  places  and  the  nicest  partners  in  the 
country  dance,  but  he  seldom  received  any  other 
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reply  from  his  good  friend  than  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  folly,  or  perhaps  a  serious  rebuke  for  his 
discontent.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  by 
excelling  in  his  steps^  he  might  make  even  party 
yield  to  merit,  but  he  strove  m  vain  ;  cut  as  high 
as  he  would,  he  found  corporate  ascendancy  still 
above  him.  Time,  however,  accustomed  him  to 
those  petty  adversities,  which  were  equally  shared 
by  his  friend  Keating.  The  two  friends  were 
usually  seen  at  dusk  going  together  to  the  school 
in  their  "pumps"  and  white  stockings,  with  their 
coat  pockets  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
oranges  or  apples,  intended  to  be  gallantly  pre- 
sented to  such  young  ladies  as  might  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  nominated  their  partners  in 
the  country  dance. 

His  education  being  now  completed,  Vincent, 
at  his  own  desire,  entered  into  the  army.  Oh, 
for  a  pen  worthy  to  represent  the  commotion 
which  pervaded  the  town  on  the  day  when,  issu- 
ing from  his  uncle's  house,  our  hero  promenaded 
its  streets,  old  and  new,  in  full  regimentals — the 
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feather  in  his  hat,  dancing  at  every  step,  his 
sword  danghng  formidably  at  his  side,  and  his 
person  all  on  fire  with  scarlet! — 'Twas  past 
description  !  The  grocers,  haberdashers,  and 
milliners  stretched  their  heads  over  the  counter, 
or  peeped  out  between  the  garlands  of  isinglass, 
to  have  a  sight  of  him  as  he  was  passing. 

"  There  is  one  vice,  dear  Vincent,""  said  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  at  parting,  "  against  which  I  wish  to 
warn  you  with  my  parting  voice.  Let  nothing 
ever  tempt  you  to  become  in  any  way  concerned 
in  a  duel.  Remember  all  that  you  have  heard 
upon  this  subject,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  rule 
inviolable.  Let  no  excuse  of  custom  or  character 
or  station  in  society  be  sufficient  in  your  esteem 
to  counterbalance  what  you  know  to  be  your 
duty." 

The  experience  of  the  following  year  afforded 
a  practical  commentary  on  the  prudence  of  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  parting  counsel.  Vincent  invited 
his  friend  Keating  to  dine  with  him  at  a  hotel  in 
the  city.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  dispute 
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arose  between  them  which  was  warmly  main- 
tained on  both  sides.  In  the  heat  of  argument 
words  were  used  by  both  which,  though  the 
freedom  of  intimate  friendship  might  have  passed 
them  over  without  notice,  yet  excited  so  much 
the  surprise  of  some  of  Vincent's  brother  officers 
who  were  present,  that  they  laid  down  their 
newspapers  at  the  other  tables,  and  looked  over 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Perceiving  that  they 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  room,  the  dis- 
putants lowered  their  voices,  and  the  argument 
was  continued  with  diminished  heat,  and  in  a 
minor  key.  It  arose  out  of  an  assertion  made 
by  Vincent,  that  an  over  strict  sense  of  duty  in  a 
woman  tended  to  chill  the  affections,  and  to 
render  her  mechanical.  As  Keating,  who  was 
now  a  married  man,  had  experienced  the  injustice 
of  the  charge,  and  was  affected  by  it  in  the 
tenderest  point,  he  was  more  warm  than  discreet 
in  his  attempts  to  confute  it.  The  discussion 
ended,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  passions 
are  interested,  without  either  party  changing  his 
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opinion,  and  the  friends  separated  for  the  night, 
Keating  still  a  little  hurt  by  what  had  passed, 
but  neither  of  them  thinking  much  about  it. 

On  the  following  day,  to  Vincent's  great  asto- 
nishment, on  going  up  cordially  to  salute  a 
brother  officer,  the  latter  turned  away  and  passed 
on  as  if  he  did  not  know  him.  Offended  and 
perplexed,  he  attributed  the  circumstance  to  some 
piece  of  self-conceit,  but  the  same  conduct  he 
found  was  observed  towards  him  by  all  the 
"  mess."  At  length  an  elderly  lieutenant,  ob- 
serving his  dejection  and  surprise,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  him,  after  dinner,  that  he 
had  been  *'  put  into  Coventry "  for  receiving 
ungentlemanly  language  the  evening  before, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  it. 

"  Ungentlemanly  language  !  Where  ?"  said 
Vincent,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

•'In  the  coffee-room  at  Falvey's  hotel." 

A  light  broke  upon  Vincent.  '^  Is  it  pos- 
sible?"  he  exclaimed.  *' Mr.  Keating  is  my 
most  intimate  friend !" 
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"  Friendship, "  replied  the  officer,  coldly, 
'*  should  not  make  us  forget  that  we  are  gentle- 
men." 

"  But  I  could  not  feel  offended  with  Mr. 
Keating,  sir,  for  even  stronger  language  than 
he  used.  We  are  old  schoolfellows — in  fact,  the 
same  as  brothers." 

"  Young  gentleman,''  said  the  lieutenant,  in 
the  same  tone,  "  if  you  consult  your  friends, 
they  will  probably  let  you  know  that  your  honour 
is  now  the  property  of  your  regiment.  It  may 
be  hint  enough  for  me  to  assure  you  that  nothing 
is  left  for  it  but  a  meeting,  an  apology,  or  retir- 
ing from  the  service." 

Astonished  at  what  he  heard,  Vincent  retired 
to  his  room  to  endeavour  for  a  moment  to  com- 
pose his  thoughts  to  reflection.  The  prospect  of 
enduring  the  public  contempt  of  his  brother 
officers,  or  retiring  from  the  service  in  disgrace, 
was  such  as  he  could  hardly  bring  his  spirit  to 
contemplate  for  an  instant.  Pride,  and  the  busy 
devil  that  delights  in  human  strife,  whose  trade 
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it  is  to  sunder  friendships,  and  to  snap  the  bonds 
of  love,  both  added  to  his  agonies  by  magnify- 
ing before  his  imagination  the  consequences  of 
acting  right,  and  suggesting  the  prospect  of  mise- 
ries which,  in  all  hkelihood,  would  never  have 
arisen.  His  disgrace,  he  thought,  would  follow 
him  even  into  private  life  ;  no  one  would  know 
him,  no  one  would  speak  to  him  ;  his  conduct 
might  be  formally  applauded  by  a  few  heads  of 
families  and  elderly  people,  but  what  would  be 
thought  of  it  by  his  female  acquaintances  and 
youthful  associates  ?  And  here  it  was  that  the 
insincerity  of  the  false  professors  of  virtue,  who 
in  open  speech  condemn,  while  by  inference  and 
innuendo  they  encourage  and  applaud  transgres- 
sion, wrought  mischief  in  the  wavering  soul  of 
Vincent,  for  he  dreaded  more  the  secret  coldness 
of  many  a  seeming  moralist  than  the  contempt 
of  the  most  profligate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  demanding  an  apology  from  Keating, 
the  friend  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  for  an 
offence  which  was  neither  intended  nor  received 
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as  such,  appeared  as  absurd  as  it  was  odious,  even 
though  he  knew  that  Keating  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  it.  As  to  the  idea  of  ever  meeting  him 
in  mortal  combat,  that  was  a  supposition  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  an  instant. 

In  the  cruel  dilemma  in  which  he  thus  found 
himself  placed,  the  necessity  of  some  good  advice 
was  the  first  thing  which  occurred  to  O'Connor's 
mind.  There  were  two  persons  whom  he  thought 
of  consulting — one  was  a  prudent  friend,  the 
other  Sir  Frederick  Fitzball,  a  duelling  knight, 
with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  since  his 
days  of  splendour.  Unfortunately,  he  made 
the  wrong  choice.  Instead  of  turning  off  at  the 
bridge  by  the  circular  quay  which  led  to  the 
sequestered  abbey,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  went 
to  seek  Sir  Frederick  at  his  lodgings. 

Well  might  Mr.  Burke  exclaim,  and  well 
might  his  words  be  echoed  by  the  bard  of 
Chillon,  that  "  the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone  ! '" 
Ireland,  indeed,  is  changed.  The  times  are  fled 
— for  ever  fled,  when,  like  the  Scythian  savage 
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at  Athens,  men  trusted  to  their  weapons  alone 
for  the  vindication  of  their  personal  rights,  and 
demonstrated  their  own  gentility,  and  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  neighbours  by  the  intellectual  arbi- 
tration of  the  pistol  and  the  small-sword ;  when 
sharpness  of  steel  made  up  what  was  wanting  in 
sharpness  of  wit,  when  the  hand  outweighed  the 
head  in  argument,  and  the  disputant  whom 
nature  had  not  blessed  with  brains,  had  liberty 
to  make  matters  even  by  blowing  out  those  of 
his  more  favoured  antagonist.  No  valiant  swords- 
men are  now  beheld  who  consider  their  place  and 
character  for  ever  lost,  by  suffering  a  friend  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  wall.  Mine  host  of 
the  Harp,  or  Shamrock,  as  he  ushers  four  gentle- 
men in  cloaks  into  the  ball-room  of  his  tavern,  no 
longer  bids  the  waiter  come  and  tell  him  if  he 
should  hear  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  inside.  To 
tread  accidentally  on  a  lady's  skirt,  to  differ  in 
opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  capital  offences  inexpiable 
by  aught  but  the  death  of  the  party  aggrieving 
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or  aggrieved,  (for  either  it  appears  will  equally 
satisfy  justice).     Wrapped  in  the  base  security 
of  law,  instead  of  setting  up  our  heads  as  a  target 
for  an  adversary's  pistol,  or  offering  our  throats  to 
be  cut  in  vindication  of  the  sentiments  which  they 
have   been  employed  in  uttering,  we  are  content 
to  use  both  in  the  tedious  process  of  reasoning 
out  a  question,  as  if  forsooth  it  were  more  im- 
portant to  prove  a  point  than  to  carry  it.     The 
ambition  of  a  "fighting  name"  no  longer  summons 
the  youthful  combatant  to  the  area,  and  the  hoary 
duellist,  whose    brows  are    wreathed   with   the 
laurels  of  half  a  century,  is  avoided  as  a  nuisance, 
or  stared  at  as  a  phenomenon.     The  dulness  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  of  frivolous  literature,  or 
lazy  science,  is  preferred  to  the  high-souled  and 
aspiring  honours  of  the  single  combat ;  and  if 
still  some  instances  arise  to  show  that  the  mighty 
spirit  of  the  duel  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
they  have  more  the  character  of  formal  com- 
pliances with  an  obsolete  and  decaying  error  than 
actions  suggested  by  the  heroic  zeal  of  arms. 
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Times  and  manners  were  different  in  17 — . 
The  glory  of  the  duel  at  that  brilliant  epoch  in 
its  history,  almost  equalled  that  which  it  had 
reached  in  France,  before  the  warlike  Louis  so 
unhandsomely  abolished  it  in  his  dominions. 

About  the  time  when,  in  defiance  of  the 
Spectator  and  his  polished  censure,  the  redoubted 
monarch  of  the  Mohocks  exercised  his  nightly 
despotism  in  the  precincts  of  the  Fleet  and 
Temple  Bar,  there  existed  on  the  Irish  side  of 
the  Channel  an  emulative  society  no  less  arbi- 
trary in  its  rules,  no  less  terrible  to  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  members  of  the  community,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  the  castigation  of  England's 
accomplished  Cato.  This  famous  band  of  des- 
peradoes, whose  exploits  during  the  period  of 
their  sway  still  furnish  their  posterity  with  a 
fund  of  evening  anecdote,  illustrative  in  no  feeble 
degree  of  the  spirit  of  past  times  in  Ireland,  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  high  birth  and 
fortune,  who  were  incorporated  together  under  a 
denomination  which,  like  the  name  of  the   city 
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alluded  to  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium, 
must  for  certain  reasons  remain  a  secret.  In 
this  exquisite  school,  all  that  was  reckless,  disso- 
lute, wanton,  and  oppressive  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  Irish  gentleman  was  taught  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  by  professors  who  did  not  fail, 
as  it  happens  in  too  many  cases,  to  live  up  to  the 
maxims  they  inculcated.  "  Honour  "  was  the 
presiding  spirit  of  their  assemblies,  not  under- 
standing by  the  word  the  celestial  lady  who  was 
honoured  with  a  statue  among  the  Romans,  but 
that  busy  goddess,  whose  "  Affairs"  still  cut  so 
frequent  a  figure  in  the  modern  newspapers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  branches  of  this 
estimable  society  was  that  which  held  its  orgies 
in  *  *  *  *.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  and 
several  members,  men  of  good  family  and  fortune, 
who  imagined  that  there  was  something  fine  and 
dashing  in  drinking  prodigious  quantities  of 
whiskey  punch,  fighting  and  promoting  duels, 
for  the  "  bubble  reputation's*"  sake  alone, 
spending  long  evenings  in  noisy   revelry,   and 
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sallying  forth  from  their  assembly  room  in  a 
public  part  of  the  town  to  scare  the  minds  and 
afflict  the  persons  of  the  orderly  and  well  dis- 
posed citizens,  whose  evil  stars  might  bring  them 
at  such  an  hour  within  reach  of  the  sword- 
points  or  finger- tops  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
club. 

It  was  related  with  tones  of  horror  and 
astonishment  at  the  fire-sides  of  the  sober  portion 
of  the  community,  that  the  rules  and  customs  of 
this  body  were  not  unaccompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery,  even  more  daring  than  their 
external  practice.  No  individual,  it  was  said, 
could  obtain  admission  to  its  honours  and  privi- 
leges who  had  not  qualified  himself  by  having 
brought  upon  his  soul  the  life  of  one  human  being, 
honourably  slain  ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  that  side-table,  which,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
society  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 
set  apart  for  those  who  had  only  drawn  blood. 
They  passed  the  evening  in  drinking  and  telling 
boisterous   anecdotes  of  the   field.     At  twelve, 
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before  the .  conlpany  separated,  an  enormous 
bowl  was  filled  with  the  steaming  compound  in 
which  the  Irish  Bacchus  was  commonly  invoked; 
a  ladle  and  lofty  drinking  glass  were  laid  "  con- 
venient," and  the  whole  was  devoted  with  the 
profane  and  daring  merriment  of  a  licentious 
debauch  to  the  fiend  whom  this  society  openly 
professed  to  serve. 

Woe  waited  the  unhappy  being  who,  after 
midnight,  heard  on  his  homeward  way  the 
cry  of  the  retiring  revellers  of  this  notorious 
confraternity  upon  his  track.  Their  custom 
was  to  surround  such  unfortunate  wight  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  points  of 
their  drawn  swords  to  inflict  such  wounds  upon 
the  fleshy  parts  of  his  person  as  might  draw 
blood  and  groans  enough  to  make  them  sport 
without  endangering  hfe.  For,  impelled  by 
humanity,  they  usually  took  the  precaution  to 
bate  their  weapons  with  the  corks  which  had 
been  extracted  in  the  course  of  their  revelries, 
leaving  no  more  than  an  inch  of  the  sword  blade 
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bare  above  the  point,  a  tenderness  to  which, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence.  This  operation  became  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  "  Sweating;"  and  the 
adepts  in  the  art  were  dreaded  and  distinguished 
as  the  "  Sweaters"  of  the  Club.  It  was 
afterwards  diversified  by  the  no  less  sportive 
and  comical  amusements  of  "pinking"  and 
"  slitting."  The  former,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bated  points,  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
process  called  "  Sweating ;"  but  the  operation  of 
'^  slitting "  was  one  which  required  peculiar 
dexterity  and  management  in  its  execution.  It 
was  performed  by  drawing  a  sharp  instrument 
across  the  gristly  portion  of  the  nose  of  some 
inoffensive  passenger  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
wound  was  inflicted  almost  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  sufferer,  who  was  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  deluge  of  blood  with  which  his 
shirt  ruffles  and  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance were  covered.    This  feat  was  looked  upon 
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by  the  wits  of  the  club  as  of  the  highest  merit, 
for  its  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  amusement 
of  the  moment,  but  left  on  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  victim's  countenance  a  lasting 
mark  of  the  finished  skill  and  spiritof  the  operator. 
This  was  particularly  observable  when  the  person 
operated  upon  happened  to  be  a  very  handsome 
man,  or  perhaps  a  female;  for  like  their  brethren 
of  Temple  Bar,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club 
had  too  much  national  gallantry  to  overlook 
the  tender  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Care,  however,  was  always  taken  to  avoid  the 
throat  and  eyes,  the  object  of  the  society  being 
recreation,  and  not  mischief. 

To  Sir  Frederick  Fitzball,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  estimable  confraternity,  did 
Vincent  O'Connor  now  betake  himself  in  his 
distress.  Finding  him  at  home,  he  made  known 
his  perplexity,  and  requested  his  assistance. 

"  Do  you  mean  my  assistance  as  your  friend,"*' 
said  Sir  Frederick,  "  or  merely  as  an  adviser  or 
counsellor?" 
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"As  an  adviser,  Sir  Frederick,  if  I  might 
presume  so  far.*** 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  you  may  com- 
mand me.  I  am  not  accustomed  indeed  to  take 
so  remote  a  part  in  affairs  of  the  kind ;  but  I 
could  do  more  than  this  to  oblige  a  friend. 
Well,"  added  the  Knight,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
^'  I  have  some  engagements  this  evening,  but  I 
shall  take  care  to  be  on  the  ground,  if  you  will 
drop  me  a  line  before  bed-time,  to  let  me  know 
where  it  is  to  be.  I  should  recommend  the 
head  of  the  canal,  at  an  early  hour,  as  the  place 
and  time  least  liable  to  interruption.'* 

"  On  the  ground.  Sir  Frederick!"  exclaimed 
Vincent,  in  astonishment.  "  Surely  you  do  not 
suppose  that  I  have  sent  my  friend  a  challenge!" 

"  Message,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  love  me. 
It  is  only  on  the  stage,  in  romances,  or  in  the 
jury-box,  that  people  receive  challenges.  We 
talk  of  a  duel,  my  good  friend,  and  not  of  a 
tournament.     What  was  fashion  in  the  days  of 
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our  ancestors  is  vulgarity  in  our  own.     But  to 
the  point.     You  have  yet  sent  no  message  ?" 

''  Oh,  no." 

"  It  all  arises,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "out  of 
that  unhappy  misapprehension  of  terms.  When 
I  asked  if  you  desired  my  assistance  as  your 
friend^  I  meant  in  the  language  of  honour,  what 
in  vulgar  phrase  is  termed  your  second.  Well 
then,  let  us  hear  on  what  point  it  is  that  you 
wish  for  mv  advice." 

O'Connor  proceeded  with  great  feeling  and 
ingenuousness  of  mind  to  acquaint  Sir  Frederick 
with  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and 
his  early  friendship  and  affection  for  Keating. 

*'  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said,  "  let  me  request  you 
not  to  suppose  that  I  use  a  common  cant  in  the 
feelings  which  I  have  expressed.  To  me,  without 
adverting  now  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  an 
action  formally  condemned  by  the  religion  I 
profess,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  I  live, 
it  appears  a  frightful  thing  that  for  an  injury  to 
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one's  pride,  two  men  born  in  the  same  nation, 
serving  the  same  king,  speaking  the  same  tongue-, 
perhaps  even  bound  by  friendship  or  by  blood, 
should  meet  like  enemies  in  mortal  contest,  and 
wound  in  each  other's  person  the  community  of 
which  both  are  members.  It  is  not,  it  never  can 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  kind  of 
warfare  to  which  I  am  engaged  by  my  pro- 
fession. My  soul — my  reason  tells  me  that  it 
is  not  the  same  to  draw  my  sword  against  a 
fellow  countryman  as  against  my  country's  foes. 
The  voice  of  country,  if  it  do  not  speak  as 
loudly,  speaks  as  plainly  in  my  bosom  as  tlie 
voice  of  blood,  and  if  the  instinct  of  nature 
(for  surely  there  is  an  instinct  in  our  hearts  that 
tells  us  of  a  country  to  be  loved  and  guarded), 
if  that  instinct  be  violated  in  any  case  for 
honour's  sake,  why  not  in  all  ?  Why  may  not 
brothers  meet  and  vindicate  in  the  same  way 
their  fire-side  differences?  All  would  shud- 
der at  this,  yet  custom  too  could  make  even 
that  look  innocent.     Talk  not  of  custom  then, 
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Sir  Frederick,  for  we  must  not  be  its  slaves. 
Let  the  barbarian  who  sates  his  hunger  with  the 
flesh  of  his  fellow  warrior,  continue,  if  he  will, 
the  slave  of  custom  ;  but  let  us,  whose  minds 
have  been  touched  with  light  from  heaven,  hold 
heaven"'s  high  word  above  the  voice  of  man. 
It  is  the  property  of  virtue,  as  they  say  it  is  of 
liberty,  to  be  governed  not  by  men  but  laws.  It 
never  can  be  lawful  for  me  or  any  one  to  become 
an  arbiter  of  my  own  wrongs,  to  place  a  factitious 
value  on  what  I  call  my  honour,  and  avenge 
a  wounded  pride  by  the  same  means  that  are 
used  to  avert  the  ruin  of  a  whole  people,  and 
save  empires  from  destruction.  No,  Sir 
Frederick,  it  is  an  abominable  crime,  such  as 
neither  wit  can  palliate,  nor  eloquence  excuse, 
nor  custom  justify." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  in  a 
serious  tone,  ''  you  have  spoken  to  me  with  a 
frankness  and  honesty  that  invites  my  respect, 
as  your  sentiments  do  my  esteem.  I  am  proud 
of  your  confidence ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  am 
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SO,  I  will  lay  aside  my  customary  modes  of 
acting,  and  advise  with  you  in  this  matter  as 
your  real  friend.  Perhaps  you  are  right  in  your 
argument, — you  certainly  are  so  in  your  feelings. 
I  have  never  much  considered  on  this  subject; 
yet  for  the  little  I  have,  I  will  confess  to  you, 
it  never  yet  struck  me,  that  to  fight  for  our 
country's  safety,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  fight 
for  our  own  honour ;  or  that  any  force  of  custom 
could  change  the  quahty  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  point  which  you  have  to 
consider.  The  number  of  those  who  go  to  the 
ground  with  a  serious  conviction  that  they  are 
acting  right,  are  very  few ;  perhaps  no  one  has 
ever  done  so.  But  as  long  as  people  love  the 
world,  they  will  continue  to  please  the  world ; 
and  reason  as  soundly  as  you  will,  you  must 
either  do  as  the  world  does,  or  incur  the  penalty 
which  it  imposes ; — obey  its  dictates,  or  cease  to 
belong  to  it.^' 

••'  Painful  alternative  !  ""*  said  Vincent,  sorrow- 
fully ;  "  disgrace,  or  crime  ! — the  loss  of  inward 
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peace  of  mind,  or  outward  honour — of  moral 
innocence,  or  of  all  respectability  in  life  !  Pain- 
ful, painful  alternative  ! " 

"  In  your  case,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  it  has  come  to  that  alternative  yet.  My 
real  advice  to  you,  is  to  ask  an  apology  from 
Keating,  which  he  will  not  hesitate,  I  suppose,  to 
give  you ;  you  will  thus  be  relieved  from  your 
dilemma,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  violence 
to  your  own  principle." 

Vincent  shook  his  head. 

"  You  advise  me  kindly,  Sir  Frederick,"  he 
said ;  "  but  that,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  but 
a  feeble  part  to  take,  where  the  question  calls  for 
open  declaration  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  it  does,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  we  are  not  obliged  at  all  times  to  declare  our 
principles,  where  there  appears  no  good  to  be 
effected  by  it." 

This  reasoning  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
Vincent,  and  after  some  farther  discourse  they 
separated ;    Sir  Frederick  to  keep  his  appoint- 
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ment,  and  Vincent  returning  to  his  barrack,  in 
order  to  meditate  on  his  condition.  While  the 
door  yet  stood  open,  a  voice  of  the  true  military 
bass  was  heard  below,  inquiring  of  the  servant 
if  his  *^  mawstar  was  at  home."  Being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  bade  the  latter  go  up  stairs, 
and  say  that  "Major  Highflyer"  wished  to 
speak  with  him. 

The  Major  entered,  a  tall,  large  figure,  in  a 
blue  undress  frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  puffing  from  the 
breast.  He  greeted  Vincent  with  a  dignified 
nod,  and  said  in  a  loud  tone,  as  he  drew  off  one 
of  his  well-whited  regimental  gloves  : — 

"  As  I  was  the  medium,  Mistar  O'Connor, 
through  which  your  brother  officers  were  made 
acquainted  with  this  disagreeable  affair,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  about  it." 

Vincent  bowed,  and  placed  a  chair,  in  which 
the  Major  took  his  seat,  after  carefully  parting 
the  skirts  of  his  frock,  passing  a  finger  round  to 
ease  the   pressure   of  the  lofty  black  stock  in 
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which  his  neck  was  imprisoned,  and  leisurely 
undoing  a  button  or  two  of  his  coat,  where  it 
pressed  upon  the  throat. 

"  Although  I  felt  myself  called  upon,"  said 
he,  "  to  let  our  brother  officers  know  what  had 
occurred,  yet,  as  you  are  new  to  the  service,  and 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  make  friends  in  the 
regiment,  I  would  gladly  do  all  in  my  power  to 
avert  its  consequences.  Your  conduct,  though 
so  peculiar,  does  not,  I  am  certain,  proceed  from 
any  deficiency  of  gentlemanly  spirit,  for  I  think 
I  possess  some  degree  of  penetration  on  that 
point.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose  it  arises 
from  a — inexperience — a — want  of  acquaintance 
with  a  certain  punctilio,  which,  however,  is  as 
necessary  to  an  officer  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
sword  exercise." 

Vincent  politely  returned  thanks  to  the  Major 
for  the  interest  he  expressed  in  his  affairs,  but 
at  the  same  time,  said  that  he  had  determined 
not  to  send  a  message. 

*'  It    would    be   unbecoming  in    me,  Major 
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Highflyer,"  he  said,  "as  your  inferior,  both  in 
years  and  rank,  to  indulge  in  any  remarks  on  the 
course  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  take 
in  reporting  the  conversation  which  took  place 
between  my  friend  and  me.  I  attribute  it  to 
some  regimental  etiquette,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. My  education,  however,  has  given  me  a 
horror  of  such  encounters  as  you  allude  to,  and 
teaches  me  that  no  earthly  tribunal  can  justify 
an  action  which  is  forbidden  by  nature,  and  by 
God,  by  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  my  reli- 
gion/' 

« 

"  As  to  the  law  of  the  land,"  said  the  Major, 
"  it  is  merely  nominal.  The  practice  of  the 
courts  and  custom  supersedes  it,  as  law  itself 
often  supersedes  equity.  And  we  know  what  is 
the  practice  of  the  courts  in  the  case  of  duelling." 

"  That  often  is  the  case  in  human  law,"  said 
Vincent ;  "  but  the  divine  is  immutable.  The 
law  of  God  alone  is  never  a  dead  letter." 

"  I  admire  your  principle,"  said  the  Major, 
"  but  I  fear  you  are  little  aware  of  what  it  will 
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cost  you  to  support  it.  You  are  young,  without 
interest,  with  a  character  as  yet  unmade ;  and  I 
tell  you  candidly,  that  the  course  you  are  taking 
will  be  a  death-blow  to  your  hopes  in  life.  This 
custom,  good  or  ill,  has  been  too  mighty  for  the 
throne,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bench ;  and  do  you 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  you  can  stand  against 
it  ?  You  may,  as  the  Hindoo  enthusiast  opposes 
himself  to  the  car  of  Jaggernaut,  but  only  to  be 
crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  The  gigantic  idol 
will  roll  on  unshaken  on  its  gory  track,  to  be 
adored  by  prostrate  nations  as  before,  and  you 
will  be  left  mangled,  trampled,  and  forgotten  in 
the  rear.  Think  not,  young  man,"  continued 
the  Major,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  habi- 
tual part,  and  speaking  with  a  natural  earnest- 
ness of  manner ;  "  that  all  who  yield  to  this 
custom  are  ignorant  of  the  arguments  which  you 
advance  against  it.  All  feel  their  weight,  at 
least,  all  who  think  or  feel  on  any  subject ;  but 
they  dare  not  wrestle  with  the  world  from  which 
they   seek   their   fortunes;  and  the   world  will 
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always  have  laws  and  customs  of  its  own,  apart 
from  those  of  either  church  or  state.  You  have 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  thousand  insupport- 
able annoyances  to  which  you  will  subject  your- 
self by  persevering  in  this  resolution  ;  you  have 
not  yet  had  even  a  specimen  of  what  you  must 
endure.  Your  brother  officers  will  make  a  point 
of  forcing  you  to  quit  the  regiment.  A  thousand 
indescribable  modes  of  stinging  annoyance  will 
be  put  in  force  against  you,  which,  according  to 
your  own  principles,  you  must  not  notice ;  and 
so  far  from  these  principles  procuring  you 
respect,  they  will  augment  the  virulence  of 
many.  And  what  is  only  moderately  performed 
in  the  mess-room,  you  will  find  over-acted  in  the 
city,  when  you  go  abroad.  There,  when  the 
news  of  this  affair  gets  wind,  you  will  be  openly 
insulted  without  measure.  Fellows  who  would 
not  dare  under  other  circumstances  to  use  any 
freedom,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  gratuitous 
name  for  valour,  by  insulting  one  whom  they 
can  banter  with  impunity ;  by  affecting  a  mock 
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respect,  which  they  will  break  with  sudden 
laughter  as  you  speak,  whispering  loud  taunts, 
'  apart'  for  every  body  to  hear,  or  jostling  as 
they  pass  you  in  the  street." 

"  These  things,"  said  Vincent,  "  I  must 
prepare  to  meet ;  they  afford  no  reason  why  I 
should  abandon  fixed  principle." 

Major  Highflyer  smiled.  "  All  this,'^  he 
said,  "  I  surmised  before  I  entered  your  apart- 
ment, and  the  principal  object  of  my  coming 
was  to  suggest  to  you  a  mode,  by  which,  without 
any  injury  to  yourself,  or  to  your  friend,  you 
might  extricate  yourself  from  this  disagreeable 
affair.  From  what  I  could  perceive,  this 
gentleman  is  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He  can 
have  no  objection  to  make  you  an  apology  if  you 
choose  to  ask  one."" 

Having  thrown  out  this  hint  the  Major 
buttoned  his  coat,  put  on  his  gloves,  again 
assumed  his  military  port  and  authoritative 
croak,  wished  "  Mistar"  O'Connor  a  good  morn- 
ing, and  departed. 
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Not  wishing  to  renew  the  mortifications  of 
the  preceding  evening,  Vincent  dined  that  day 
in  his  own  apartment. 

On  returning  to  his  barrack,  he  found  that 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  entertainment  at 
the  mess  in  his  absence.  During  dinner  a  Mr. 
Wellborn,  who,  though  holding  only  an  ensign's 
commission,  was  heir  to  a  high  family,  and  large 
estate  in  England,  happened  to  sit  opposite 
Captain  Radish,  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
always  the  best  command  of  his  temper.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Wellborn,  owing  partly  to 
the  loss  of  a  finger  from  the  bursting  of  a  pistol 
in  his  hand,  had  got  what  seemed  a  vulgar 
habit  of  holding  the  blade  of  his  knife,  as  well 
as  the  handle,  and  this  failing  happening  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Captain  Radish,  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  called  in  an  impatient  tone  to  a 
servant  to  "  bring  Mr.  Wellborn  a  knife  that 
had  got  a  handle  to  it."  This  gave  rise  to 
some  half  suppressed  laughter  amongst  the 
officers,    and  it   was  now  confidently  expected 
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that  Mr.  Wellborn  would  "call  out"  the  Cap- 
tain about  it.  They  were  not  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  On  the  next  day  the  Cap- 
tain and  Ensign  met  in  a  field  outside  the  town, 
where,  after  exchanging  a  shot  each,  with  a 
gallantry  which  everybody  applauded,  the 
seconds  interfered,  and  the  affair  "terminated 
amicably." 

The  eclat  of  this  affair,  and  its  happy  termi- 
nation, was  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
Vincent.  For  three  days  after  he  heard  of 
nothing  but  the  handsome  conduct  of  the  com- 
batants ;  their  gentlemanly  demeanour  at  the 
ground,  and  the  coolness  with  which  each 
received  the  other''s  fire,  were  themes  of  general 
admiration.  Now  too,  for  the  first  time, 
Vincent  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
extent  to  which  hypocrisy  prevails  in  the  world, 
and  how  seldom  the  heart  is  fellow  to  the 
manners.  He  heard  this  meeting  made  the 
theme  of  conversation  and  applause,  even 
amongst  those  who  professed  to  condemn  the 
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world  and  its  notions  on  this,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  half-faced  fellowship  of  these 
luke-warm  beings,  was  worse  than  the  directest 
opposition. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed  in  his  own  mind,  as 
he  returned  to  his  apartment  in  the  evening,  "  is 
virtue  then  a  dream,  and  religion  only  a  con- 
ventional form  ?  " 

Depressed  in  mind,  and  reading  ridicule  in 
every  eye,  or  fancying  it  where  it  did  not  exist, 
he  began  to  feel  the  misery  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened.  There  is  something  gratifying 
to  human  pride  in  the  open  resistance  to  wrong, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  virtuous  at  the 
first  onset,  when  the  very  opposition  which  one 
meets  is  a  stimulus  to  perseverance.  But  lonely 
and  neglected  fidelity  is  the  difficult  virtue.  It 
is  in  those  moments  when  the  outward  storm  of 
opposition  ceases,  when  the  enemy  retires,  and 
leaves  the  heart  like  a  blockaded  fort,  to  main- 
tain its  loyalty  in  solitude  and  peace,  that  the 
trial  of  sincerity  commences.  The  want  of  perse- 
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severance  was  the  great  and  fatal  defect  in  Vin- 
cent's character.  Accordingly,  he  was  prepared 
to  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition,  when  his  friend  Sir 
Frederick  called  on  him  the  next  morning  to 
learn  what  change  his  sentiments  had  under- 
gone. After  long  persuasion,  Vincent  yielded  at 
last  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  acting  an  over- 
wrought and  extravagant  part,  and  placed  the 
following  letter  in  the  hands  of  his  adviser  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  In  our  last  conversation  you  may  recol- 
lect having  used  certain  expressions  inculpating 
my  sincerity,  of  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
demand  an  explanation.  My  friend,  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzball,  in  whose  hands  I  have 
reposed  my  honour,  will  inform  you  of  the 
particulars,  and  receive  any  commands  with 
which  you  may  be  pleased  to  favour, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Vincent  O'Connor." 
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The  letter  was  sealed,  directed,  and  Sir 
Frederick  left  Vincent  to  his  meditations. 

"  I  have  taken  the  false  step ! "  said  the 
latter,  as  he  stood  a  moment  on  the  floor,  with 
his  forehead  pressed  by  his  hand  ;  "  there  was  an 
officious  eagerness  in  that  man's  manner  as  he 
departed  that  alarms  me  now.  I  have  taken 
the  false  step  !" 

By  the  industry  of  Sir  Frederick,  our  hero's 
letter  was  placed  in  Keating's  hands  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
written. 

"  Vincent  O'Connor  !*"  exclaimed  Keating,  in 
surprise,  as  he  recognised  the  hand-writing  and 
broke  the  seal.  The  increasing  astonishment 
with  which  he  read  the  contents  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  been  affec- 
tionate friends,  and  met  the  like  requital  from 
the  individuals  they  loved  and  served.  Keating, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  keenly  hurt 
at  the  time  by  Vincent's  observations  in  the 
course    of    the    argument,    which    applied     so 
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directly,  yet  so  untruly,  to  the  character  of  his 
wife.  He  had,  however,  long  since  forgiven 
and  forgotten  all,  and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
the  strongest  indignation  and  surprise  that  he 
looked  upon  this  letter.  What !  thought  he, 
so  he  is  then,  it  seems,  the  wounded  party  !  Is 
it  possible  that  Vincent  O'Connor  can  be  the 
writer  of  this  ?  At  first  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing 
not  to  be  conceived,  although  the  hand-writing 
was  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  him. 

"  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir  Frederick,'*  he  said, 
after  a  long  pause,  ''  whether  my  friend, 
O'Connor,  was  sober  when  he  wrote  this  letter  ?  " 

'^  I  was  present  when  he  wrote  it,  Sir," 
replied  the  knight,  coldly,  "and  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  charge  of  such  notes  from 
gentlemen  who  are  not  in  possession  of  their 
senses." 

*'  In  his  senses.  Sir,  he  certainly  was  not, 
when  he  addressed  me  in  this  style,"  said  Keat- 
ing, ''though  the  means  by  which  he  lost  them 
be  different  from  my  conjecture.*" 
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Good-natured  people,  who  are  content  to  live 
in  peace  and  amity  with  their  neighbours,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  high  degree  of  virtue,  are 
perhaps  more  liable  than  even  worse  men  to  the 
fault  of  obstinacy.  Intending  no  evil  and 
undisturbed  by  the  clamorous  terrors  of  a  con- 
science deeply  criminal,  they  listen  with  cold- 
ness to  the  tocsin  which  is  for  ever  sounding 
from  the  pulpits  of  religion,  and  their  habitual 
indifference  is  often  to  them  more  fatal  than 
habitual  transgression  is  to  others.  Keating, 
unfortunately  for  both  parties,  was  one  of  those. 

'*  And  now,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  anguish  of  mind,  "  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  say,  what  answer  Mr.  O'Connor 
expects  to  this  note  ?  " 

"Why,"  rephed  the  punctiHous  knight,  '*as 
a  verbal  apology  cannot  now  be  made  upon  the 
spot  and  before  the  same  company,  I  should 
imagine  my  friend  must  expect  a  written  one ; 
indeed  I  know  that  less  Avould  not  satisfy  him." 

"  Then  tell  him  from  me,"    said  Keating, 
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"  that  written  or  verbal,  he  shall  never  have  an 
apology  from  me.  If  either  party  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  that  conversation  it  cer^ 
tainly  was  not  O'Connor.  Wounded  as  I  was 
at  the  time  by  many  of  his  remarks,  I  thought 
it  due  to  our  friendship  to  make  light  of  them, 
but  he  has  found  a  way  to  give  them  their 
fullest  weight." 

'« Of  course,  Mr.  Keating,"  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, with  due  stateliness  and  decorum,  "  you 
are  at  liberty  to  give  or  to  withhold  an  expla- 
nation, as  you  please ;  but  you  must  be  aware  of 
the  necessary  alternative.  As  Mr.  O'Connor's 
friend,  however,  it  is  my  duty  to  request  that 
you  will  name  the  gentleman  with  whom  you 
wish  that  I  should  treat  upon  the  subject." 

Keating  was  exceedingly  angry,  both  at 
Vincent's  conduct,  and  at  the  cold  and  wicked 
formality  of  his  ambassador.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  named  Captain  Featherspring  as  the  only 
person  he  knew  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  affairs  of  this  kind,   and 
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Sir  Frederick  departed  with  as  little  loss  of  time 
as  possible. 

Vincent  expected  his  return  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 

"  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  what  news  ?  " 

''  Oh,  't wouldn't  do ;  there  must  be  a  shot. 
A  very  spirited  gentlemanly  young  fellow  Mr. 
Keating  is ;  he  would  make  no  apology." 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  answer  to  my  note, 
Sir  Frederick  ?  " 

"  No  written  answer,  merely  referred  me  to 
Captain  Featherspring  as  his  friend.  I  have  ^ 
seen  the  Captain,  who  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  no  getting  out  of  it,  so  we've  settled  all. 
Take  care  to  be  at  Falvey's  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  ordered  coaches  at  that  hour.  The 
head  of  the  canal  is  the  place  which  we  have 
fixed  upon.  You  will  presently  have  Captain 
Featherspring  here  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
determination  of  his  friend  ;  but  that,  you  know, 
is  merely  matter  of  form ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
affair  is  little  more ;  for  as  the  offence  was  slight 
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a  shot  a-piece  will  settle  it,  and  that  is  what 
nobody  can  call  fighting.  There's  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it  now.  All  our  characters  are 
implicated,  for  I  have  been  seen  passing  between 
you  and  your  friend — Mr.  Keating  I  should 
say.  So  be  ready  in  the  morning,  when  I  will 
call,  and  in  the  mean  time  make  arrangements 
with  the  guard  that  I  may  be  admitted." 

At  ten  o'clock,  having  ordered  the  sentry  to 
call  him  at  four,  and  to  admit  any  person  who 
might  ask  for  him  at  that  hour,  Vincent  retired 
to  his  apartment,  and  tc  rest.  But  a  warning 
conscience,  which  every  moment  spoke  louder 
and  louder  to  his  soul,  for  a  long  time  would 
not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  He  was  about  com- 
mitting the  first  deliberate  transgression  of  a 
grievous  nature  which  had  ever  disturbed  his 
peace,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  gave  great 
force  to  his  reflections.  With  the  fullest  sense 
of  his  duty  to  the  beneficent  Providence  which 
he  was  tempting,  and  the  extent  and  cha- 
racter of  the  crime    which    he  was    about  to 
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commit  with  so  much  premeditation,  even  a 
worldly  man,  if  he  had  thoroughly  read  his 
mind,  would  have  wondered  at  liis  weakness 
in  persisting-  But  from  the  moment  when  first 
he  yielded  to  his  associates,  their  influence 
acquired  a  weight  prodigiously  beyond  what  it 
had  been  in  the  beginning.  The  labour  of 
stifling  his  self-reproaches  at  last  brought  on  a 
short  and  uneasy  sleep,  which  was  made  terrible 
by  gloomy  dreams. 

At  four  the  sentry  called  him.      He  dressed 
in  haste,  and  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes  to. 
depart. 

**  Well,  O'Connor,  are  you  ready  ?  Come 
along  !  "  cried  Sir  Frederick,  entering  his  room 
in  haste.  "  I  saw  a  coach  driving  along  the  Mall 
as  I  came  here,  and  by  certain  signs  which  it 
requires  practice  to  understand,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  enemy.  He  must  not  be  kept  wait^ 
ing." 

They  hurried  away  to  the  coach. 

"  Jack  Pushcart  and  surgeon  Tourniquet  are 
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gone  before,"  said  the  knight.  "  In  case  of  acci- 
dent, I  have  ordered  horses  to  be  kept  at  a 
house  close  at  hand,  which  will  answer  better 
than  a  coach  for  the  purposes  of  flight." 

With  this  consoling  speech  they  drove  away. 
Before  daybreak,  Keating  had  left  the  house  in 
which  he  slept,  to  join  his  friend  Captain  Fea- 
therspring,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the 
ground.  Soon  after  they  had  reached  it,  the 
rumbling  of  coach  wheels  announceathe  approach 
of  Vincent  and  his  companion.  The  ground 
was  soon  taken,  the  distance  measured,  and  the 
principals  placed  in  what  appeared  the  best 
position  by  their  respective  seconds.  Both  fired 
together,  Sir  Frederick  giving  the  word.  The 
ball  of  Keating  grazed  Vincent's  cheek  so 
closely  as  to  draw  the  blood.  That  of  O'Con- 
nor took  a  direction  more  fatally  true.  It 
passed  quite  through  the  body  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  reeled  from  his  ground  and  fell. 

"  Heaven  save  us,  he  is  dead  !  "  cried   Push- 
cart. 
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"  Jack  !  Jack  !  the  horses — fly  !  '* 

Vincent  was  the  first  to  raise  the  wounded 
man  from  the  earth. 

**  Henry,  I  have  hurt  you  !  " 

Instead  of  answering  Vincent,  Keating 
seemed  collecting  his  strength  for  some  greater 
exertion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  you  will  please  to 
remember  that  I  acquit  Mr.  O'Connor  of  blame 
in  this  transaction.  It  was  I  who  forced  it  on 
him  by  refusing  an  apology  which  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Vincent,"  and  looking  on  him^ 
most  affectionately,  he  wrung  his  hand  with  all 
the  strength  left  in  him,  "Vincent,  I  forgive 
you — forgive  me." 

"  I  do,"  said  Vincent,  scarce  knowing  what 
he  said,  for  the  whole  scene  swam  before  his 
eyes. 

"  I  thank  you,  Vincent,  good  friend,  tell — " 

What  he  wished  him  to  tell,  Vincent  never 
heard,  for  he  sunk  down  at  the  instant,  and 
Sir  Frederick  dragged  Vincent  away,  saying  he 
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would  only  do  mischief  to  himself  and  the 
wounded  man,  who  needed  the  surgeon  more 
than  agitating  conversation.  At  that  instant  a 
peasant  ran  towards  the  group  exclaiming : — 

"  T'je  !  t'ye,  gentlemen  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?*"  cried  several. 

It  was  the  officers,  who,  sent  by  the  mayor, 
were  hastening  to  the  spot.  Vincent,  his  head 
ringing  with  confused  sounds,  was  hurried  away 
by  his  companions,  and  placed  on  horseback  ; 
before  he  could  know  distinctly  what  he  was 
doing,  they  were  some  miles  from  that  spot  which 
a  few  minutes  had  made  so  dreadful. 

Few  "affairs  of  honour"  had  ever  produced 
so  strong  a  sensation  in  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  that  which  we  have  detailed ;  the 
amiable  characters  of  the  parties,  their  youth, 
their  well-known  friendship,  together  with  the 
extensive  misery  in  which  the  fall  of  Keating 
had  involved  his  family,  all  conspired  to  swell 
the  universal  cry  of  horror,  which  was  raised 
upon  his  death.     Nor  did  it  cease  to  agitate  the 
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public  mind,  even  after  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law  had  restored  the  survivor  to  his  liberty  and 
to  the  service  ;  and  Vincent''s  remorse,  already 
dark  and  oppressive,  was  deepened  in  his  mind 
by  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  which  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  excited.  He 
had  been  acquitted  of  a  crime  by  his  judges, 
which  custom  might  palliate  to  the  world ;  but 
his  conscience  told  him  he  was  guilty,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  suffered  the  punishment 
appointed  for  the  crime.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  one  living  in  the  whirl  of  common  life,  and 
grown  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  conceive 
the  exquisite  anguish  with  which  this  unfor- 
tunate youth,  educated  in  the  tenderest  sentiments 
of  religion  and  of  virtue,  and  habituated  to  a 
virgin  delicacy  of  moral  feeling,  brooded  over 
this  first  and  dreadful  crime :  to  have  imbrued 
his  hands  unjustly  in  the  blood  of  his  bosom 
friend,  —  to  have  defaced  the  image  of  the 
Creator  in  his  creature,  and  sent  a  human  soul 
fresh  from  the  act  of  crime  to  the  judgment  seat. 
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with  scarce  a  pause  to  plead  for  mercy  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity  !  such,  faintly  pictured,  was 
the  hue  which  the  transaction  took  to  Vincent's 
memory. 

In  the  following  week,  the  route  arrived  for 
the  regiment  to  go  abroad,  and  Vincent,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  a  home  to 
which  he  could  no  more  look  back  with  pleasure. 

A  short  time  before  he  left  the  city,  an  incident 
occurred  that  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  grief 
which  the  thought  of  Keating's  fate  continued 
still  to  excite  within  his  mind.  He  was  super- 
intending the  packing  up  of  his  wardrobe,  with 
a  heart  already  melancholy  enough,  when  his 
servant  handed  him  a  letter,  which  had  just  been 
left  at  the  door.  Vincent  broke  the  seal,  which 
was  black,  and  impressed  with  Keating's  family 
device.     The  contents  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  The  wife  of  your  friend,  Henry  Keating, 
ventures  to  address  you.    Nothing  would  induce 
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me  to  take  this  step  if  he,  in  hours  of  confidence 
now  never  to  return,  had  not  made  me  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  your  character.  I  know,  Sir, 
that  I  do  not  make  this  appeal  to  a  hardened 
heart,  that  I  do  not  run  the  risk  of  exposing  my 
feelings  to  ridicule,  and  my  weakness,  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  to  contempt.  It  may  be  of  use  to 
you  that  you  should  know  the  extent  of  the 
misery  you  have  occasioned ;  it  may  be  of  use  to 
others, — to  other  happy  families,  whose  peace 
you  may  endanger. — I  am  sure,  at  all  events,  that 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  my  own  mind,  and  may 
heaven  forgive  me  if  to  indulge  it  be  a  sin. 

"  I  had  not  drank,  deep,  Sir, of  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness, when  you  dashed  it  from  my  lip.?.  We 
were  married  but  one  year, — but  twelve  glad 
months  I  had  been  a  wife.  I  never  knew  what 
earthly  happiness  was,  till  Henry  gave  it  me, — 
I  never  knew  it  before, —  I  never  shall  know  it 
again.  I  see  and  reverence  the  awful  hand  of 
Providence,  even  in  the  blow  that  has  destroyed 
us  all.    It  is  not  in  my  power.  Sir,  to  convey  to 
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you,  in  language,  an  idea  of  the  joy  which  my 
heart  rested  on  my  husband  ;  I  despair  of 
giving  you  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  love, 
—  of  its  devotion, — of  its  deep  and  tranquil 
ardour.  An  unkind  look,  a  word  of  harshness, 
never  passed  between  us  from  the  first  day  we 
met,  till  we  were  divided  by  you.  My  happi- 
ness was  so  great,  that,  wretch  as  I  am.  had  it 
lasted  in  this  world,  I  fear  I  would  have  ceased 
to  long  as  I  should  do  for  another.  Your  pistol 
(and  I  envy  you  not  any  pride  which  its  skill 
may  waken  in  your  mind),  has  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  that  earthly  dream,  which  once  we  hoped 
might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  peaceful  old  age, 
and  revived  in  our  offspring. — For  ever,  I  have 
said,  Sir,  for  I  never  now  shall  see  my  husband 
more,  until  I  meet  him  there  where  '  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage."* 

"  The  blow  has  fallen  so  recent  and  severe,  that 
I  feel  yet  stunned,  and  unable  to  express  myself 
with  the  calmness  and  submission  which  is  my 
duty  as  a  Christian  creature.  I  bow  to  the  hand 
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of  Providence,  but  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  can 
hardly  see  aright.  Oh  !  Sir  !  remember  the  words 
of  Him  who  must  from  henceforth,  be  poor  Ellen 
Keating's  only  refuge  and  support,  —  her  hus- 
band and  the  father  of  her  child, — Him,  who  has 
suffered  more  for  Ellen's  sake  than  she  is  willing 
to  do  for  his, — that  '  all  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword  ! ' 

"  One  child  remains  to  remind  me  of  my  hus- 
band,—  one  little  orphan  to  ask  poor  Ellen 
Keating  how  his  father  died,  and  why  he  cannot 
have  his  father''s  care.  Ah,  Sir,  beware  and 
tremble  !  He  who  so  often,  in  his  holy  book,  has 
expressed  his  tenderness  for  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  does  not  look  with  indifference  on  poor 
Ellen  Keating  and  her  child.  See  now  if  it  will 
comfort  you  for  the  ruin  you  have  made,  to 
know  that  you  have  acted  for  a  hollow  world, 
and  for  a  place  in  society,  which  is  fleeting  as 
the  station  of  a  cloud.  The  eye  of  Providence 
was  on  you.  Sir,  when  you  took  my  husband's 
life. 
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"  And  oh  !  my  poor  distracted  brain  !  Had  I 
only  the  certain  hope  for  my  poor  Henry  of 
the  happiness  which  is  beyond  the  grave,  to 
console  me  for  the  loss  of  that  which  I  prized, 
perhaps  too  fondly,  here,  I  think — I  think  I 
could  have  borne  it  better.  But  no  ! — even 
there  my  horrors  multiply.  He  died — but  I 
dare  not  trust  my  reason  on  that  fearful  subject. 
I  can  only  pray,  and  tremble,  and  be  silent. 

"  You,  Sir,  are  leaving  your  native  land  at  an 
early  age  (too  early  to  be  loaded  with  so  dark 
a  recollection),  in  order  to  enter  on  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  a  military  life.  It  is  not  to  with- 
draw you  from  your  country's  honourable  ser- 
vice, nor  to  depress  your  spirit  in  the  execution 
of  your  duties,  that  I  address  you  at  your 
departure.  It  is,  if  possible,  to  save  you  from 
the  repetition  of  such  crimes,  or  rather  to  save 
others  from  the  fate  of  Henry  Keating — from 
the  misery  of  his  afflicted  widow.  If  at  some 
future  time,  when  mingling  in  the  busy  inter- 
course of  an   unreflecting   world,   an    occasion 
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like  the  last  should  tempt  you  to  forget  your 
Maker, — if  the  influence  of  custom  and  the  world 
again  should  seem  too  powerful  for  your  duty, 
and  it  be  not  sufficient  to  deter  you,  that  you 
do  violence  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God — that  God,  sir,  who  confirmed  the  law 
which  he  had  written  on  the  heart  of  man,  by 
announcing  in  fire  and  thunder  the  awful  pre- 
cept to  the  world — 'Thou  shalt  not  kill;' — if 
these  be  not  sufficient  to  prevent  your  yielding 
to  the  cry  of  vicious  men,  at  least,  I  implore 
you — Ellen  Keating  entreats  you  to  pause,  and 
ask  whether  your  opponent  may  not  have  a 
family  whose  scheme  of  happiness  shall  be  baf- 
fled by  his  death — a  circle  of  friends  whom 
it  may  consign  to  life-long  sorrow  and  to  gloom 
— dependents  whom  it  may  involve  in  poverty — 
a  child  to  be  left  destitute — a  wife  to  be  heart- 
broken. The  hope  that  these  considerations 
(for  all  this  misery,  and  mote  than  this,  has 
flowed  from  Henry  Keating's  death) — that  these 
reflections  may  lead  you  to  forbear  at  such  a 
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time,  is  some  relief  to  my  mind  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  visitation,  the  weight  of  which  no  one 
can  understand  but  she  who  feels,  and  He  who 
sends  it  for  her  good. 

"  And  now,  Sir,  I  can  say  sincerely,  fare  you 
well.  This  is  the  first  and  the  last  letter  which 
you  shall  ever  receive  from  the  widow  of  your 
friend.  My  mind  seems  somewhat  unburthened 
by  what  I  have  written,  and  I  may  now  more 
easily  turn  my  affections  from  the  happiness 
which  was  born  and  which  has  died  with  him, 
to  that  which  man  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away,  and  which  is  all  that  now  remains  to  the 

widowed 

"  Ellen  Keating.'' 

This  letter,  while  it  penetrated  the  very  mar^ 
row  of  Vincent's  bones,  was  of  use  to  him. 
From  the  moment  he  received  it,  he  never  gave 
a  moment  to  depression  of  mind  or  to  any  weak- 
spirited  and  indolent  dejection,  but  promptly 
adopted   the  only  mode  of  life  which  remained 
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to  him,  a  life  of  active  good.  His  professional 
duties  were  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  diligence 
which  made  him  an  acquisition  to  the  regiment^ 
and  his  private  hours  were  devoted  to  penitence 
and  prayer.  Disgusted  at  himself,  he  no  lon- 
ger mingled,  as  he  had  done,  in  the  pleasures 
and  indulgences  of  life,  but  seemed  like  one  who 
had  a  heavy  task  laid  before  him,  and  but  little 
time  for  its  performance.  At  morning  he  offered 
up  the  pains  and  troubles  of  the  day,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  crime ;  in  the  hurry  of  the  day  his 
thoughts  would  often  turn  to  heaven  for  par- 

• 

don,  and  his  last  prayer  at  night  was  to  implore 
forgiveness  for  himself  and  for  his  victim. 
Meantime  the  soldiers  under  his  command 
became  distinguished  at  the  review  and  in  the 
barracks  by  their  strict  observance  of  discipline 
and  devoted  attachment  to  their  officer.  His 
unobstrusive  manners  and  guardedness  in  con- 
versation preserved  him  from  the  recurrence 
of  any  occasion  like  that  which  had  been  the 
origin  of  his  unhappiness ;    and  which,  had  it 
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arisen,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  would  have  de- 
clined. But  those  were  deceived,  who  thought 
they  beheld,  in  the  evenness  of  O'Connor's  life, 
the  evidence  of  a  mind  that  was  free  from  suf- 
fering. There  are  certain  disorganisations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  so  deeply  seated  and  so  sta- 
tionary, that  the  constitution  at  length  seems 
to  have  accommodated  itself  to  their  existence, 
and  none  but  the  sufferer  is  aware  of  the  altera- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  health. 
The  fact  miffht  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
state  of  Vincent's  mind.  The  anguish,  though 
long  suppressed  and  moderated  by  time,  by 
reason  and  religion,  existed  still  within  his 
breast,  and  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  enchanted 
city,  mentioned  in  an  oriental  story,  while  he 
moved  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with  the 
external  show  of  cheerfulness  and  ease,  he  car- 
ried in  his  heart  a  fire  that  piety  might  mitigate, 
but  could  not  quite  extinguish. 

At   length   the  time   arrived   when   Vincent 
must  depart  on  foreign   service.      Before  day 
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on  an  autumn  morning,  the  regiment  left  the 

city,  followed  for  more  than  a  mile  outside  the 

town  by  a  crowd  of  boys  and  leave-taking  friends 

of  the  privates,  many  of  whom  had  got  married 

in   the   place.       With  many  a   pang    Vincent 

looked   back  to  the   scenes  in  which  so   much 

of  his  life  had  passed,  and  to  which  he  was  now 

about  to  bid  adieu  for  ever.     A  bayonet  wound, 

received  in  a  sortie  at  the  siege  of  a  continental 

town,  put  an  end  to  a  life  which,  ever  since  that 

fatal  day,  was  unmarked  by  a  single  gleam  of 

unmingled  joy  or  unembittered  peace.     His  last 

« 
words  were  a  prayer  for  forgiveness.     And  by 

a  singular  coincidence  it  was  observed  that  the 

bayonet  had  penetrated  Ellen  Keating'*s  letter, 

which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  within  what  distance 
of  "  our  neighbourhood  "  lies  that  fair  and  fertile 
land  over  which  the  O'Eriens  of  Thomond  once 
held  sway.  Among  the  bravest  of  the  followers 
of  the  celebrated  Prince  Murrough  O'Brien, 
whose  valour  and  devotion  are  not  yet  forgotten 
on  his  native  soil,  was  a  knight  named  Sir  Dow- 
ling  O'Hartigan,  whose  character,  like  that  of  all 
the  brighter  ornaments  of  Irish  chivalry,  was  a 
mixture  of  northern  honour,  of  oriental  fervour 
and  devotion,  and  of  the  deepest  and  sincerest 
religious  feeling.  In  reading  the  accounts  of 
other  days,  the   pride   of  modern   times  takes 
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umbrage  at  the  profound  humility  which  is  traced 
out  amid  the  most  glorious  workings  of  old  he- 
roic zeal,  and  the  sordid  levity  of  our  commercial 
temperament  is  ready  to  scoff  at  the  deeply 
seated  and  unselfish  devotion  which  gave  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  more  than  half  its 
grandeur.  In  those  days,  the  heart  of  mankind 
was  still  profoundly  impressed  with  those  great 
truths  which,  by  keeping  continually  before  the 
mind  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  things, 
are  best  calculated  to  detach  it  from  the  baser 
interests,  to  elevate  its  desires,  and  enlarge  its 
views.  But  what,  exclaims  the  reader,  has  the 
character  of  the  middle  ages  to  do  with  our 
story  ?  and  we  feel  conscious  indeed  of  a  some- 
what ponderous  commencement,  for  a  mere  fairy 
tale,  for  such,  after  all,  is  the  legend  of  Sir 
Dowling  O'Hartigan. 

Every  body,  who  knows  any  thing  of  Irish 
history,  must  have  heard  of  Brian  Boru.  This 
we  assume  as  a  postulate  without  which  we  can 
proceed  no  further.     It  is  equally  notorious  that 
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in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  met  with  no  little 
annoyance  from  those  unruly  neighbours  called 
the  Danes,  who  had  now  for  more  than  three 
centuries  exercised  a  barbarous  tyranny  over 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  sometimes 
carrying  it  with  a  high  hand,  and  sometimes 
suffering  severely  in  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Jatter  to  rid  themselves  of  their  unfeeling  assail- 
ants. Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
native  warriors  who  endeavoured  to  aid  the  Ard- 
Righ,  or  Arch-King,  Brian,  in  his  battles  against 
the  lawless  Scandinavian,  was  the  knight  whose 
name  we  have  adopted  as  the  title  of  our  legend. 
None  wielded  the  lann  or  the  battle-axe  with  a 
more  fatal  skill ;  none  stood  more  firm  in  the 
fight,  and  none  appeared  so  indifferent  to  the 
reputation  which  his  deeds  had  won  him,  as 
Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan.  He  fought  not  for 
fame,  nor  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  for  any  selfish 
end,  but  purely  for  his  duty  ;  duty  to  his  prince, 
to  his  country,  and  to  heaven.  Thus  despising 
death,  not  from  animal  temperament  alone,  or 
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the  greediness  of  ambition,  but  on  the  principles 
of  right  reason,  his  valour  was  as  constant  and 
steadfast  as  it  was  heroic. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  famous  battle  of 
Clontarf,  in  which  the  venerable  monarch  gave 
his  enemies  a  final  overthrow,  and  lost  his  own 
life,  that  Prince  Murrough  received  the  orders 
of  the  Ard-Righ  to  be  present  with  all  the  force 
he  could  muster,  at  the  royal  camp,  within  a 
stated  time.  At  the  moment  when  the  royal 
order  arrived,  Sir  DowlingO'Hartigan  was  seated 
at  the  table  of  the  prince.  He  immediately 
rose  and  requested  permission  to  return  to  his 
own  home,  in  order  to  muster  all  the  force  he 
could  command,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife  and 
family,  for  it  was  foreseen  that  many  a  warrior 
would  leave  home  for  the  approaching  contest 
who  might  never  again  return.  The  prince 
gave  him  permission  to  depart,  after  requesting 
him  to  be  punctual  as  to  the  day  of  joining  them 
with  his  force. 

Night  had  fallen  before  Sir  Dowling  reached 
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the  dreary  wilds  of  Burrin,  in  which  his  house 
was  situate.  The  sky  was  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  Knight  commanded  his  foot-boy  or  dal- 
tin,  (whose  duty  it  ordinarily  was  to  run  by  his 
master's  side  holding  the  stirrup),  to  mount  on 
his  crupper,  and  to  keep  his  seat  as  well  as  he 
might  behind  him.  Thus,  doubly  freighted,  it 
was  matter  of  wonder  to  master  and  squire  with 
how  much  life  and  vigour  the  little  hobbie  con- 
tinued its  journey.  It  was  interrupted,  how- 
ever, in  rather  a  singular  manner.  At  a  gloomy 
turn  in  the  road,  the  hobbie  stopped  short  with 
so  much  suddenness,  that  the  two  riders,  were  it 
not  for  Sir  Bowling's  superior  horsemanship, 
would,  by  the  impetus  of  their  own  motion,  have 
continued  their  journey  homeward  in  the  air  for 
at  least  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  hobbie's  head. 
Still  as  a  stone  statue  stood  the  animal,  seeming 
neither  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  knight,  nor  to 
feel  the  still  more  cogent  remonstrances  which 
were  applied  with  profusion  both  to  rib  and 
flank. 
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"  You  might  as  well  let  him  alone,  Sir  Dow- 
ling,""  said  the  daltin. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  Duach  ?" 

"  Because  Ireland  would'nt  make  her  stir 
now.  There's  something  near  us,  masther,  that''s 
not  good." 

"  Foolish  being !"  said  the  knight;  "  descend, 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Me  !  me  get  down  !"  exclaimed  Duach  ; 
"  I  had  rather  face  a  whole  cath  of  the  Loch- 
Lannoch  *.  Masther,  asthore,  get  down  yourself, 
since  you  ar'nt  in  dread  of  them." 

Sir  Dowling  complied,  compassionating  the 
weakness  of  his  attendant,  and  giving  the  reins 
to  the  awe-struck  daltin.  Advancing  a  few 
paces,  he  beheld,  by  the  faint  light  which  the 
stormy  sky  afforded,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a 
sitting  posture,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
with   the  hood   of  her  cloak    turned    over   her 

*  A  name  given  to  the  Northern  pirates. 
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head,  and  her  arms  clasped  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  affliction. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Dowling  in  a 
peremptory  tone. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Speak  !"  said  the  knight :  "  if  you  be  in 
sorrow,  tell  your  sorrow  ;  if  not,  retire,  and  let 
my  hobbie  pass  the  road." 

Still,  neither  sound  nor  motion  on  the  part  of 
the  hooded  figure,  gave  sign  of  attention  or  of 
compliance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  knight  added 
menace  to  his  words,  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
an  answer. 

"  YouVe  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  said  the 
woman,  slowly  revealing  in  the  faint  light  her 
worn  and  wrinkled  features,  ''  that  never  knows 
its  friends."" 

"  Is  that  Nora  ?"  asked  Sir  Dowling  in  asto- 
nishment. 

"  It  is.  Ah,  Sir  Dowling,  a'ra  gal,  I'm  in 
trouble." 
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"  Upon  what  account,  Nora  ?"  asked  the 
knight. 

"  I'll  tell  you  then.  Do  you  know  that  lake 
you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  fishing  in  when  you 
used  to  go  to  visit  your  relations  in  the  county 
Galway." 

"  Do  you  mean  Lough  Ennel  ?" 

"  The  very  same." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Many 
a  pleasant  day  and  moonlight  night  I  spent  upon 
the  banks,  or  on  its  waters.  It  was  a  fine  lake 
for  fish." 

"  Well,  a'ra  gal,  you'll  never  spend  another 
there,  except  you  go  to  the  county  Westmeath 
for  it." 

"  To  the  county  Westmeath  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Dowling  in  astonishment. 

"  To  the  county  Westmeath,  achree.  'Tis 
there  Lough  Ennel  is  now,  and  there  it  will 
remain,  I'm  very  much  in  dread." 

'«  Nonsense,"  said  the  knight,  *'  did  I  not  see 
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it  with  my  own  eyes  the  last  time  I  was  in  Gal- 
way,  and  didn't  I  send  the  prince  a  basket  of  the 
finest  trout  he  ever  tasted,  that  I  took  in  the 
very  middle  of  it,  with  my  own  hands  ?  What 
nonsense  !"  said  the  knight,  "  how  could  it  be  in 
the  county  Westmeath  ?'* 

"  Oh,  then,  through  nothing  in  the  world,  only 
my  folly,"  said  the  old  woman,  ''that  couldn't 
but  go  lend  it  to  an  old  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
decent  woman,  as  I  thought  her,  that  lives  in 
those  parts,  and  now  she  won't  return  it." 

"  Well,  Nora,"  said  Sir  Dowling,  "  Pm  sur- 
prised at  you.  Is  it  possible?  A  woman  of  your 
sense  to  go  lend  such  a  lake  as  that !  And  sure 
you  ought  to  know  them  Leinster  people  before 
now,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  any  thing  from  them. 
There's  hardly  an  ard-righ  we  had  this  length  of 
time  but  was  heart-broken  with  them,  trying  to 
get  their  tribute.  I  thought  you'd  have  more 
sense,  Nora." 

"Oh,  then,"  says  the  old  woman,  "  who'd 
ever  think  that  she'd  serve  me  such  a  trick? 
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Last  summer  twelvemonth  she  sent  over  to  me, 
with  her  compliments,  and  she'd  be  obliged  to 
me  for  the  loan  of  a  lake  for  a  little  while,  West- 
meath  being  an  inland  place,  where  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  fish,  and  she  knew  that  I  couldn't 
miss  it  much,  as  Connaught  was  bordering  upon 
the  sea  coast,  and  that  she'd  return  it  faithfully 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month.  Well,  I 
didn't  like  to  refuse  her,  for  she  has  greater 
power  than  I  have,  and  might  do  me  some  mis- 
chief— so  I  took  Lough  Ennel,  and  rolled  it  up 
in  an  apron,  and  sent  it  off"  to  her,  with  my 
compliments,  and  that  I  was  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  accommodate  her.  She  kept  the 
lake ;  and  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  came 
and  the  first  Monday  after,  and  she  never  sent 
it  home,  and  little  thanks  she  gave  me  when  I 
sent  for  it,  neither.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  had 
patience  to  wait,  but  not  a  sight  of  Lough  Ennel 
did  I  see  from  that  day  to  this.'' 

"  And  you  are  going  to  look  after  it  now  ?  " 
said  Sir  Dowling. 

n2 
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"  I'm  going  now  to  look  after  it,"  replied  the 
witqh  ;  "  but  indeed  Tm  afraid  it  is  little  good 
for  me.     This  is  my  thanks  for  being  obliging." 
We  may  remark  that  old  Nora  was  right  in 
her  apprehensions,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  Shaw  Mason's  Topography,  or  the 
Collectanea,   for    there    lies    Lough    Ennel   to 
this  day  in  the  middle  of  the  county   West- 
meath,  whose  inhabitants  continue  to  enjoy  the 
fruits — or  ,rather  the  fishes  of  the  old  woman's 
dishonesty,  while  the  poor  Galway  mountaineer 
stands    often    supperless    upon   the   heights   of 
Farmoyle,  and  overlooks  the  wide  and  barren 
flat  where  once  Lough  Ennel  basked  and  tum- 
bled in  the  sun.     It  is  true  that  the  time  of 
possession  specified  in  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
has  long  since  expired ;  but  there  are  points  in 
this  case  which  render  it  a  peculiar  one — and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  Chancery  injunction  might 
readily  be  obtained  to  prevent  any  intermeddling 
with  the  fish  until  the  case  should  have  been 
fairly  heard  in  equity,  and  finally  adjudged. 
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"  But  this,""  continued  old  Nora,  "  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  principal  cause  of  my  trouble,  I 
had  rather  all  the  lakes  in  Galway  were  in 
Westmeath,  than  to  hear  what  I  heard  to-night, 
and  to  know  what  I  know." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ? ""  inquired  Sir 
Dowling. 

"  I  heard  thousands  of  Irish  wives  and  mothers 
lamenting  over  the  slain  and  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Clontarf." 

"  You  heard  them  lamenting,"  said  the 
Knight,  "  for  a  calamity  which  did  not  yet  tak^ 
place." 

"  But  it  is  certain,*"  said  the  woman.  "  When 
the  oak  shall  be  levelled  by  the  storm,  what 
will  become  of  the  underwood  ?  You  know  not 
what  this  means  now — but  you  will  if  you  should 
live  another  week." 

/  "  Explain  yourself  plainly,"  said  Sir  Dowling. 
"  Whatever  be  the  issue,  it  is  better  I  should 
be  prepared  for  it.  I  am  to  join  the  standard 
of  Prince  Murrough  at  the  battle,  and  I  am 
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now  returning  to  take  leave  of  my  family  and 
friends." 

The  woman  remained  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  said  : — 

"  Return  and  collect  your  force,  and  meet  me 
here  to-morrow  evening,  an  hour  before  mid- 
night— alone,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  fail." 

With  these  words  she  disappeared,  and  Sir 
Dowling  O'Hartigan,  in  much  perplexity,  conti- 
nued his  journey.  He  arrived  at  his  castle, 
arranged  his  temporal  affairs,  and  made  the 
necessary  preparation  becoming  one  who  was 
about  to  encounter  imminent  danger.  On  the 
following  day,  having  bid  adieu  to  those  amongst 
his  friends  who  were  to  remain  behind,  he  set 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  whom  he  encamped  after  night- 
fall within  a  short  distance  of  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight.  Sir  Dowhng, 
throwing  his  war-cloak  around  hini,  advanced  to 
the  rendezvous,  where  he  found  old  Nora  already 
expecting  him  with  an  air   of  deeper  anxiety 
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and  apprehension  than  she  had  shown  the  night 
before. 

"  Are  you  resolved,  Sir  Dowhng,"  she  said, 
"  to  join  the  standard  of  O'Brien  at  Clontarf  ?  " 

"  Is  my  Prince  to  be  there,"  said  Sir  Dow- 
ling,  "  and  shall  I  not  be  there  ?  " 

"  Beware." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  I  passed  the  field  last  evening,  and  the 
colour  of  death  was  upon  the  sod.^' 

"  The  Men  of  the  Cold  Hills,  mother,  shall 
make  that  vision  good." 

"  Beware ! "  said  the  old  woman,  again,  ele- 
vating her  finger  with  a  warning  look — "  Death 
reaps  his  harvest  without  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  grain — the  weed  and  the  wheatear  toge- 
ther fall  beneath  his  sickle.  He  is  a  blast  that 
blows  its  poison  indiscriminately  upon  all  that  is 
fair  and  all  that  is  hideous  on  the  earth — the 
tender  floweret  of  the  spring  that  faints  and 
shrinks,  and  fades  beneath  a  wind  too  chill — and 
the  marble  rock  that  accumulates  its  bulk  for 
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ages,  and  when  its  date  is  reached,  rots  atom 
after  atom  into  the  embrace  of  the  grim  de- 
stroyer, are  both  alike  his  victims.  The  ape 
that  gibbers  on  the  bough,  and  the  sage  that 
meditates  beneath  the  shade — the  coward  that 
skulks  behind  a  fence,  and  the  warrior  that 
braves  him  in  the  daylight — the  eagle  in  the 
plains  of  air,  and  the  wren  upon  the  summer 
spray — the  lion  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods,  and 
the  hare  that  glides  in  the  moonlight — the 
leviathan  within  the  caves  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
starfish,  spangling  the  wave  upon  its  surface, 
nay,  even  the  very  elements  that  feed  those 
million  shades  and  rich  varieties  of  life,  are  all 
subjected  to,  and  must  at  some  time  feel  his 
power.  In  the  deepest  shades,  in  the  heart  of 
the  densest  substances,  there  is  no  escaping  that 
pervading  principle  of  ruin.  His  wings  over- 
shadow the  universe,  and  his  breath  penetrates 
to  the  centre.  The  tears  of  the  forlorn  and  the 
bereaved— the  sigh  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
move  him  not — he  has  no  capability  of  relenting 
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— to  him  the  Loch  Lannoch  and  the  children 
of  the  Dal  Gais  are  alike." 

"  Whatever  be  my  fate,"  said  Sir  Dowling, 
"  I  will  never  leave  a  tarnished  reputation  after 
me.  The  war-cry  of  the  Strong  *  Hand  shall 
never  find  Sir  Bowling's  slow  to  second  it.  But 
tell  me  if  those  fatal  indications  which  look  on 
you  from  the  future,  point  directly  at  my  life, 
or  at  that  of  my  prince." 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  your  own,"  said  the 
hag,   ''  and   I   cannot  even  guess  at  your  fate 
without  your  own  assistance.     Go  to  the  top  of, 
yonder  hill,  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

Sir  Dowling  obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  tlie  old 
woman. 

*'  I  have  seen,''  said  he,  "  a  woman  clothed 
in  saffron,  and  with  golden  ornaments  upon  her 
neck  and  shoulders." 

"  The  sign   is  fatal,"    said  the   old  woman, 

*  He  alludes  to  the  motto  of  the  O'Briens — Lamh  Laidler 
a  bo  !  or  The  Strong  Hand  for  ever. 
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shaking  her  head — ''  go  again,  and  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill." 

Again  he  went — and  again  he  came. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  ''  a  woman  clothed 
in  white,  and  wearing  silver  ornaments." 

"  More  fatal  yet,"  exclaimed  the  hag,  with  a 
still  more  ominous  shake  of  the  head — "  go  yet 
once  more,  and  take  the  western  side  of  the 
ascent." 

A  third  time  Sir  Dowling  went — and  a  third 
time  did  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan  return. 

*'  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  a  woman  clothed  in 
black,  and  wearing  no  ornament  whatever." 

"  It  is  completed  then,"  said  the  woman  ; 
"  and  your  fate,  if  you  should  join  the  fight  at 
Clontarf,  is  fixed  beyond  all  doubt.  You  die 
upon  the  field." 

"  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  with  my 
prince  wherever  he  is." 

"  Abstain  from  the  field,  Sir  Dowling,"  said 
the  woman,  looking  on  him  with  much  earnest- 
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ness,  "  I  was  present  when  you  received  in  your 
boyhood  the  order  of  knighthood.  The  wicker 
shield  was  hung  up  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  you  were  provided  with  your  lance.  I 
saw  you  shiver  shaft  after  shaft,  from  blade  to 
hilt,  while  the  plains  rung  with  acclamations, 
and  the  ancient  warriors  tossed  their  beards  in 
wonder  at  the  vigour  of  so  young  an  arm.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  ever  loved  your  welfare,  and 
I  pray  you  now  to  consult  it  by  remaining  from 
the  field  of  Clontarf." 

Sir  Dowling,  however,  would  by  no  mean^ 
listen  to  her  dishonourable,  though  friendly  soli- 
citations. He  became  so  impatient  of  those 
unworthy  suggestions,  that  he  turned  his  back, 
at  length,  and  was  about  to  depart  in  consider- 
able wrath — 

*'  Stay,  Sir  Dowling  !"  exclaimed  the  witch  ; 
"  although  I  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the 
prophecy,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prolong  your 
life.  Take  this  cloak — it  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering those  who  wear  it  invisible  to  the  eyes  of 
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others.  If  it  cannot  avert  the  fate  that  threatens 
you,  it  may  at  least  retard  the  term  of  its 
approach.  But  above  all  things,  I  warn  you, 
let  nothing  ever  induce  you  to  resign  the  cloak 
until  the  fight  is  at  an  end ;  if  you  do,  you  are 
lost."  So  saying,  and  flinging  the  filead  upon 
him,  she  hobbled  off,  without  waiting  for  thanks, 
and  took  the  way  towards  Westmeath  to  recover 
her  lost  lake,  and  to  harangue  the  borrower  about 
her  want  of  punctuality. 

«'  It  might  be  pardoned,"  she  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  moved  along,  "  if  there  were  no 
other  lake  in  the  county  Westmeath  but  the  one 
— although  even  then  the  best  that  could  be  said 
of  them  is  that  they  came  by  it  shabbily  enough 
— but  when  they  have  Lough  Iron,  and  Lough 
Owhel,  and  Lough  Devereragh,  and  Lough 
Lane,  and  a  good  piece  of  Lough  Ree  ! — It  is 
scandalous  and  unneighbourly,  and  1  will  not 
submit  to  it.  I'm  sure  it  is  we  that  ought  to  be 
borrowing  lakes  out  of  Westmeath,  and  not  they 
out  of  Gal  way." 
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Sir  Dowling,  in  the  mean  time,  returned. 
Desirous  to  ascertain  whether  old  Nora's  cloak 
did  in  reality  possess  the  wonderful  virtue 
which  she  ascribed  to  it,  he  paused  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  first  sentinels,  and  fastened  it 
rbout  his  neck.  To  his  astonishment  he  passed 
all  the  guards  successively,  without  receiving  a 
single  challenge,  and  reached  his  own  quarters 
unobserved.  Here  he  found  Duach  lying  half 
asleep  by  the  watch-fire,  which  had  been  lighted 
for  Sir  Bowling's  use.  Knowing  his  daltin  to 
be  one  of  those  persons  who  are  sensible  of, 
scarcely  any  fear,  except  that  which  is  referred 
to  a  supernatural  object,  he  determined  to 
put  the  power  of  the  cloak  to  a  still  surer 
test. 

"  Duach  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Dowling,  "  Duach, 
awake!" 

The  daltin  started  up,  and  gazed  around. 

"  Duach  !  "  continued  the  knight,  "  here, 
take  my  cloak  and  lann^  and  watch  while  I  lie 
down  and  take  a  few  hours'*  sleep." 
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"  Mercy  on  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  daltin,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sirrah  ?  Have  you  lost 
your  wits  ?  " 

"  'Tis  the  master's  voice ! ""  said  Duach, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  around  on  all 
sides;  "  but  where  in  the  earthly  universe  is  he  ?  " 

''  Where  am  I,  rogue?  Do  you  not  see  me 
standing  close  to  you?  " 

"  Well,'^  cried  Duach,  "  I  never  was  in 
trouble  till  now ! " 

At  these  words,  Sir  Dowling  struck  him  pretty 
smartly  over  the  shoulders  with  his  sheathed 
sword. 

"  If  you  do  not  see  me,  you  shall  feel  me, 
sirrah,"  said  the  knight. 

At  this  unexpected  assault,  Duach,  with  a 
yell  that  might  have  been  heard  across  the  Shan- 
non, turned  short,  and  would  have  fled  the  camp, 
had  not  Sir  Dowling  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of 
his  saffron  cota,  and  held  him  firm.  At  the 
same  time  he  undid  the   tie  which  made  the 
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mantle  fast  about  his  own  neck,  and  stood  visibly 
before  the  astonished  daltin. 

''Well!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "I  often 
heard  of  wonders,  but  if  this  doesn't  flog  all 
Munster — it's  no  matter.  Where  in  Europe 
were  you,  master?  or  where  do  you  come  from? 
or  is  it  to  drop  out  of  the  sky  you  did,  or  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  or  what  ?" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  amazement  with 
which  Duach  heard  his  master  relate  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  the  old  woman,  and  the 
extraordinary  virtue  of  the  cloak  which  she  had. 
lent  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir  Dowling,"  said 
the  daltin,  "  I  don't  count  it  a  sufficient  trial 
that  the  guards  and  myself  couldn't  see  you,  for 
people  have  often  thick  sight,  and  especially  at 
night,  that  way  ;  but  wait  till  morning,  and  the 
first  shieling  we  pass  where  we'll  see  any  pigs, 
you  can  put  it  on.  They  say  pigs  can  see  the 
very  wind  itself,  so  if  they  don't  see  you,  you 
may  depend  your  life  upon  the  cloak." 
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Sir  Dowling  did  not  appear  to  think  this  test 
essential  to  his  purpose,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  set  forward,  accompanied  by  his 
force,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Ard-Righ. 
That  monarch,  and  his  son,  to  whom  he  had 
deputed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  on  this 
occasion,  were  already  on  the  field  of  battle  when 
Sir  Dowling  C'Hartigan  arrived.  Many  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  give  a  strong  and  lasting 
interest  to  this  brilliant  day  in  Ireland's  clouded 
story.  King  Brian,  who  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  ensuing,  raised  the  con- 
dition of  the  island  to  a  state  of  almost  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  and  acquired  for  himself  the 
character  of  a  saint,  a  hero,  and  a  sage.  His 
reign  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
French  St.  Louis,  or  the  English  Alfred,  than 
that  of  any  other  Irish  monarch  whom  we  can 
call  to  mind.  Devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  practice  of  rehgion,  he  encou- 
raged both,  by  every  means  which  the  prero- 
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gative  of  his  station  could  afford.     He  founded 
many  churches,  and  added  his  influence  to  that 
of  the  clergy,  in  promoting  a  love  of  piety  and 
virtue.     He   conciliated  the  friendship   of  the 
independent  princes  throughout  the  island,  by 
confirming  their  ancient  privileges,  and  aiding 
them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  authority.    The 
success  with  which  his  efforts  to  establish  national 
peace  and  harmony  were    attended,   has   been 
celebrated  in  a  legend  with  which  all  are  familiar 
who  have  read  the  Irish  melodies,  and  whatever 
be  the  truth  of  the  story,  it  bears  testimony  at 
least  to  the  reputation  of  the  monarch  with  his 
subjects  and  their  posterity.     At  the  close  of  his 
reign,  however,  he  had  the  affliction  to  combat 
with   internal   treachery  and   foreign   invasion. 
The   annalists    tell    us,    that    Malmorda,    the 
Righ,  or  inferior  monarch  of  Leinster,  aided  by 
twelve  thousand  Danes,  whom  he  had  called  in 
to  aid  him  in  his  rebellious  enterprise,  arose  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign.     The  aged  monarch 
was    prompt   in   taking  the   field    against   the 
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traitor  and  his  foreign  allies,  nor  were  his  sub- 
jects slow  to  second  him.  The  field,  when  Sir 
Bowling  entered  it,  presented  a  striking  and 
animated  spectacle.  The  Irish  archers  and 
slingers  with  their  small  Scythian  bows  and 
kran-tabals — the  gallow-glach  heavily  armed, 
with  genn  and  battle-axe,  and  the  shoals  of 
kerne,  distinguished  by  the  hanging  cap,  the 
ready  skene  at  the  girdle,  and  the  javelin  in  the 
hand,  were  arrayed  between  the  royal  tents  and 
the  rebel  force.  Amongst  these  last  the  island 
costume  was  shamefully  mingled  with  the  chain 
armour  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Irish  poll-axe 
advanced  in  the  same  cause  with  the  ponderous 
northern  sparthe,  which  had  so  often  drank  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  and  unresisting,  in  their 
towns  and  villages.  Mindful  of  old  Nora's 
warning,  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan  committed 
his  men  to  the  command  of  an  inferior  officer, 
and,  fastening  the  cloak  around  his  neck,  passed, 
unobserved,  to  that  part  of  the  field  where  Prince 
Murrough  O'Brian  was  in  the  act  of  persuading 
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bis  age-stricken  parent,  the  venerable  Priam  of 
the  day,  to  retire  from  a  scene  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  afford  assistance,  and  to  await  in  his 
tent  the  issue  of  the  combat.  The  monarch  at 
length  complied,  and  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  children  of  two  generations,  who 
were  about  to  risk  all  for  his  crown  and  people, 
slowly  retired  from  the  field,  and  at  the  same 
instant  Sir  Dowling  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
the  prince  give  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of 
disappointment  and  surprise  at  his  non-appear- 
ance. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,"  said  Prince  Murrough, 
"  that  I  ever  knew  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan 
untrue  to  his  engagement." 

The  knight  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
himself  from  flinging  away  the  cloak,  and  remov- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  his  prince,  but  the  warning 
of  Nora,  and  the  fear  that  in  the  eagerness  to 
manifest  his  loyalty  he  might  lose  the  power  of 
manifesting  it  in  a  more  effectual  way,  enabled 
him  to  controul  his  inclinations. 
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The  battle  commenced,  and  Sir  Dowling, 
taking  his  position  near  the  Prince,  wrought 
prodigies  of  valour  in  his  defence.  The  prince 
and  his  immediate  attendants  beheld  with  asto- 
nishment Dane  after  Dane,  and  traitor  after 
traitor  fall  mortally  wounded  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  none  could  say  by  whose  weapon  the 
blow  was  struck.  More  than  once,  the  prince, 
as  if  his  own  strength  were  so  gigantic  that 
the  mere  intention  of  a  blow  on  his  part  were 
more  destructive  than  the  practical  exertions  of 
another,  saw  his  enemies  fall  prostrate  at  his 
feet  when  he  had  but  lifted  his  sword  into  the 
air  above  them.  At  length  a  Nordman,  of  pro- 
digious size,  came  bearing  down  upon  the  Prince, 
hewing  all  to  pieces  before  him,  and  breaking 
the  royal  ranks  with  the  strength  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. At  the  very  instant  when  he  had  arrived 
within  a  sword's  length  of  Murrough  O'Brian, 
and  while  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  his 
shield  in  order  to  resist  his  onset,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all,  and  doubtless  to  his  own,  the 
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head  of  the  gigantic  Nordman  rolled  upon  the 
grass.     The  Prince  started  back  amazed. 

"  These  must  be  Sir  Dowling's  blows,*"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  yet  I  do  not  see  the  man  ! " 

'*  And  what  hand,"  cried  Sir  Dowling,  fling- 
ing aside  the  cloak  in  a  transport  of  death- 
defying  zeal,  "  what  hand  has  a  better  right 
than  Sir  Dowling's  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  son 
of  Brian?" 

He  had  scarcely  given  utterance  to  the 
words,  when  the  sparthe  of  a  Loch  Lannoch 
who  stood  at  some  distance,  came  whistling 
through  the  air,  and  transfixed  him  on  the  spot, 
the  victim  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  rest 
is  known.  The  aged  monarch,  the  Prince,  and 
many  of  their  house,  and  four  thousand  of  their 
followers  shared  the  fate  of  Sir  Dowling  O'Har- 
tigan ;  but  their  country  was  redeemed  in  their 
destruction,  for  Clontarf  did  more  than  *  scotch  * 
the  Danish  hydra.  It  was  never  seen  to  raise 
one  of  its  heads  again  in  Ireland. 


THE  NIGHTWALKER. 


I. 


'TwAS  in  the  blooming-  month  of  May, 

When  woods  and  fields  are  green  ; 
When  early,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

The  sky-lark  sings,  unseen  ; 
A  gallant  brig,  with  swelling  sailS;, 

Weigh'd  anchor  by  our  strand. 
With  convicts  from  poor  Erin's  vales, 

Bound  for  Van  Diemen's  land. 
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II. 

Slow  down  old  Shannon's  silent  tide 

By  favouring  breezes  borne, 
I  saw  the  royal  fabric  glide, 

Dim  in  the  twilight  morn  ; 
When  sadly  o'er  the  shining  flood 

Those  accents  reached  the  shore — 
"  Adieu,  adieu  I  my  own  green  wood, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  ! 


III. 

"  Ye  furze-clad  hills,  and  briery  dells, 

Now  waking  to  the  dawn — 
Ye  streams,  whose  lonesome  murmur  swells 

Across  the  silent  lawn — 
Ye  snow-white  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 

Along  the  peaceful  shore, 
Adieu,  adieu  !  my  own  green  isle, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more. 
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IV. 

"  O,  had  my  tongue  a  trumpet's  force, 

To  rouse  yon  slumbering"  vale, 
That  I  might  make  the  echo  hoarse 

With  my  unhappy  tale  ; 
That  I  might  wake  each  sleeping  friend, 

To  hear  my  parting  moan, 
And,  weeping  o'er  my  luckless  end. 

Be  watchful  for  his  own. 


V. 

'*  From  infancy  a  blissful  life 

In  yonder  vale  I  led ; 
There,  first  I  met  my  faithful  wife, 

There,  first  I  woo'd  and  wed ; 
Long  time  with  blithesome  industry 

We  met  each  coming  dawn. 
Or  closed  each  eve  with  gentle  glee, 

Beside  the  dark  Ovaan. 
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VI. 

"  Oh !  g-ive  again  my  humble  lot, 

My  g-arden  by  the  mill, 
The  rose  that  graced  our  clay-built  cot, 

The  hazel-tufted  hill ; 
The  sweets  that  fill'd  each  grateful  sense 

From  dawn  to  dewy  night ; 
And  more  than  these — the  innocence 

That  gave  the  landscape  light. 


VII. 

"  For  daily  there  the  nesting  lark 

Sang  to  my  spade  at  morn  ; 
The  red-breast  there,  at  fall  of  dark, 

Hymn'd  lonely  from  her  thorn. 
Ah  !  must  I  leave  that  happy  dell, 

Where  all  my  youth  was  pass'd  ? 
And  breathe  to  each  a  sad  farewell, 

My  fondest,  and  my  last. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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VIII. 

"  When  far  Van  Diemen's  sunbeams  soon 

Upon  my  head  shall  fall, 
How  shall  I  miss  at  toilsome  noon 

My  Mary's  cheerful  call ! 
When,  standing  on  the  distant  stile, 

She  pour'd  her  summons  clear, 
Or  met  me  with  that  happy  smile 

That  made  our  threshold  dear  I 


IX. 

"  What  hand  shall  trim  the  rushlight  now 

That  glads  my  cabin  floor? 
Or  raise  the  turf  with  bended  bough, 

Wlien  wintry  tempests  roar  ? 
Ah  !  never  shall  that  lightsome  hearth 

Again  be  swept  for  me ; 
Nor  infant  there,  with  fondling  mirth, 

Come  climbing  to  my  knee. 
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X. 


"  Ah,  happy  days !  what  Mary  now 

Along  the  hedge  shall  steal, 
With  dark  blue  cloak  and  hooded  brow, 

To  bring  my  noontide  meal  ? 
The  plenteous  root  of  Erin's  fields, 

To  toil-worn  peasant  sweet ; 
And  that  fair  draught  the  dairy  yields, 

Not  whiter  than  her  feet. 


XI. 

"  Dream  on — dream  on,  my  happy  friends  ! 
Oh  !  never  may  you  know 
The  hopeless,  helpless  grief  that  rends 

My  bosom  as  I  go ! 
But  when,  at  merry  dance  or  fair 

The  sportive  moments  flee, 
Let  old  remembrance  waken  there 
One  pitying  thought  on  me. 

o2 
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XII. 

"  Yet  hear  my  tale — the  bursting  sigh 

That  leaves  the  sufferer's  heart, 
The  tears  that  blind  each  fixed  eye 

When  old  affections  part ; 
The  wail,  the  shriek,  each  sound  of  fear. 

That  scares  the  peopled  glen, 
Might  yet,  would  they  the  lesson  hear, 

Teach  wisdom  unto  men. 


XIII. 


"  'Twas  night — the  black  November  blast 

Howl'd  fierce  through  shrub  and  briar, 
We  heard  the  demon  as  he  pass'd. 

And  stirr'd  our  scanty  fire : 
Our  babes,  by  sweetest  slumber  lull'd 

In  rosy  silence  lay, 
Like  buds  to  grace  a  garland  cull'd 

Upon  a  summer  day. 
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XIV. 

"  A  knock ! — hark  ! — hush  ! — 'twas  but  the  hail 

That  smote  our  single  pane — 
Still  fiercer  beat  the  ruffian  gale — 

Still  heavier  drove  the  rain ; — 
Again  ! — the  latch  is  raised — the  storm 

Dash'd  back  the  opening  door, 
And  lightening  show'd  the  unknown  form 

That  press'd  our  cabin  floor. 


i( 


XV. 

O  Satan,  prince  of  darkness  !  thou — 

Wert  thou  in  presence  there, 
Thou  couldst  not  wear  a  subtler  brow, 

Nor  loftier  seeming  bear  ; — 
Dark  hung  the  drenched  tresses  wild 

Around  his  sallow  cheek; 
Nor  e'er  did  lady,  whispering  mild 

With  sweeter  accent  speak. 
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xvr. 

"  It  was — it  was  some  friendly  pow'r 

That  saw  my  coming-  doom, 
And  warned  me  of  that  fatal  hour, 

Amid  the  stormy  gloom, 
When  loud  I  heard  the  thunders  roll 

Prophetic  in  mine  ear, 
And  something  shook  my  secret  soul 

With  sense  of  dang-er  near ! 


XVII. 

"  Now  quickly  Mary's  dext'rous  hand 

The  simple  meal  prepared ; 
And  soon,  by  rapid  apron  fann'd. 

The  ruddy  hearth-stone  glared  ; 
Soon  by  its  social  quick'ning  light 

We  talk'd,  with  bosoms  free, 
And  Mary  left  the  long,  long  night 

To  ruin  and  to  me. 
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XVIII. 


"  The  sound  of  waters  gushing-  sweet 

Upon  a  summer  noon, 
Of  winds  that  stir  the  green  retreat 

Or  harvest  songs  in  June, 
Were  like  the  soul-ensnaring'  words 

That  from  the  stranger  fell. 
But  while  they  sounded  heavenly  chords 

They  had  the  spleen  of  hell. 


XIX. 


"  He  spoke  of  faded  martial  zeal 

Before  the  sun  was  set. 
That  blood-red  hail'd  the  victor  steel 

Of  old  Plantagenet. 
He  talk'd  of  Erin's  injured  plains, 

Of  England's  galling  yoke, 
And  a  subtle  fire  within  my  veins 

Was  kindling  while  he  spoke. 
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XX. 


He  mark'd  my  heat: — *  And  if  thou  hast 

'  A  pulse  for  Ireland  still — 
'  If  thou  canst  wind  a  merry  blast 

'  Upon  a  moonlight  hill — 
*  If  selfish  hopes  and  craven  fears 

'  Have  left  thy  courage  free, 
'  And  thou  canst  feel  thy  country's  tears^ 

^  Arise  and  follow  me  L ' 


XXI. 

'*  We  left  the  cot. — The  storm  had  sunk 

Upon  the  midnight  wild, 
And  bright  against  each  leafless  trunk 

The  flitting  moon-beam  smil'd — 
We  hurried  down  by  copse  and  rill, 

By  cliif  and  mountain  gorge, 
'Till  close  by  Shanid's  lonesome  hill 

We  reached  the  village  forge. 
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XXII. 

"  Dark,  silent,  lone  the  hovel  seem  d, 

And  cloakM  each  tiny  pane, 
Yet  oft  from  chinks  a  red  ray  stream'd 

Across  the  gloomy  plain ; 
And  smother'd  voices  heard  within 

Came  doubtful  on  the  ear, 
As  when  a  merry  festal  din 

Is  hush'd  in  sudden  fear. 


XXIII. 


"  The  strang-er  paus'd — '  Within  are  those 

'  The  bravest  of  the  land, 
'  With  heart  to  feel  her  countless  woes, 

'  And  ever  ready  hand ; 
'  If  thou,  for  home  and  manhood's  right, 

'  Can  mock  at  danger  too, 
'  Come,  pledge  us  at  our  board  to-night, 

'  And  join  our  gallant  crew! ' 
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XXIV. 

"  He  knocked — '  Who's  there  ? ' — '  My  voice  alone 
'  May  answer  for  my  name.* 
Quick  from  the  opening  doorway  shone 

A  glow  of  ruddy  flame — 
The  wicket  closed — the  anxious  blood 

Forsook  my  pallid  face, 
When,  like  a  wild  bird  snared,  I  stood 
Within  that  hideous  place. 


XXV. 

"  Around  a  board,  whose  dingy  plane 

'  Was  stain'd  by  long  carouse, 

Sat  grim  Rebellion's  horrid  train, 

With  fierce,  suspicious  brows. 
Crouch'd  by  the  hearth,  a  wrinkled  hag 

The  fading  embers  blew, 
Old  Vauria  of  the  river  crag — 
The  Hebe  of  the  crew. 
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XXVI. 

"  Here  Starlig-ht  (name  of  terror!)  quaff'd 

Unmix'd  the  liquid  fire — 
Here  Blink-o'-dawn,  with  milder  draught, 

Inflamed  his  easy  ire ; 
And  Lard-the-back,  and  Death's-head  gaunt 

Their  murderous  vigil  keep, 
And  many  a  name  whose  echoes  haunt 

The  village  parson's  sleep. 


XXVII. 

"  Here  Moonshine  (name  to  outrage  dear) 

Told  how  at  even  close 
He  cropp'd  the  'nighted  proctor's  ear, 

And  slit  the  guager's  nose ; 
And  how  some  hand,  at  dusk  of  dawn, 

Had  fired  the  bishop's  hay. 
And  headless  by  the  mountain  bawn 

The  base  informer  lay. 
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XXVIII. 

"  '  Hush  !   hush  ! — 'tis  he  I  '     A  silence  came 
Upon  that  guilty  band, 
Like  mastiffs  roused  with  glance  of  flame, 

The  stranger  form  they  scann'd : 
«  Fear  not,'  the  chieftain  said  ;  *  he  bears 

*  A  bosom  like  your  own ; 

*  A  heart  to  right  the  orphan's  tears 

*  And  soothe  the  widow's  moan. 


XXIX. 

='  *  Well  met,  my  friends  ! — O  glorious  night, 
'  It  glads  my  heart  to  see 
'  That  you  can  feel  poor  Erin's  slight, 

'  And  strike  for  liberty  ! 
'  Within  this  hour  yon  castle  walls 

'  Shall  blacken  in  the  flame, 
'  And  Havoc  on  those  painted  halls 
*  Shall  burn  her  ghastly  name.' 
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XXX. 


a 


And  now,  beneath  the  gathering  cloud 

That  shadow'd  vale  and  wood, 
With  hasty  pace  the  rebel  crowd 

Their  secret  track  pursued ; 
They  reach'd  a  hill  with  waving  larch 

And  mingled  poplar  crown'd, 
Where,  tow'ring  o'er  one  ivied  arch. 

An  ancient  castle  frown'd. 


XXXI. 

"  All  dark  !  all  silent !  not  a  light 

Gleams  from  a  window  there  ; 
Knew  they  the  councils  of  the  night 

Less  sound  their  slumber  were. 
'Tis  time  ! — the  torch  ! — but  where  is  he 

Who  led  the  daring  band  ? 
Why  darts  he  by  that  sheltering  tree  ? 

Why  waits  the  lighted  brand  ? 
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XXXII. 


ii  i 


Fly  comrades,  fly! — see  yonder  flame 
*  That  rises  from  the  hill — 
*  Fly  ! — heard  ye  not  the  wild  acclaim 

'  That  hail'd  that  whistle  shrill  ? ' 
'Twas  late  I — a  hundred  bayonets  g-leam'd 

Around  them  in  the  toil — 
And  many  a  heart's  blood  hotly  streamed 
Upon  that  fatal  soil. 


XXXIII. 


"  What,  snared  !  betray'd  ! — and  there  he  stood, 

The  traitor  and  the  slave, 
Who  purchased  with  their  reeking  blood 

The  life  his  judges  gave. 
Still  red  with  gore,  each  streaming  hilt 

Against  the  moonlight  glows — 
Oh  !  thus  shall  all  who  sow  in  guilt, 

Reap  treason  at  the  close. 
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XXXIV. 

"  O,  you  who  bless  these  dawning-  skies 

In  yon  receding  vales, 
Take  warning  from  my  parting  sighs, 

And  from  those  swelling  sails  ! 
To  answer  crime  with  crime  is  worse 

Than  tamely  to  endure ; 
And  ev'n  for  black  oppression's  curse 

Dark  treason  is  no  cure. 


XXXV. 

*'  Farewell,  farewell !  ye  distant  hills 

With  many  a  garden  gay  ! 
Ye  waving  groves  and  gushing  rills 

That  hail  the  rising  day  ! 
Ye  hills  of  Clare,  with  vapours  hoar, 

Ringmoylan's  leafy  dells ; 
And  thou,  oh  wild  sea-beaten  shore, 

Where  many  a  kinsman  dwells !" 
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XXXVI. 

He  sung-,  while  o'er  the  darkening  stream 

Fresh  came  the  wakening-  gale, 
And  fading-,  like  a  morning-  dream, 

I  heard  his  parting  wail : — 
"  Farewell,  ye  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 

Along  the  peaceful  shore  ! 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  own  green  isle  ! 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  !" 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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